
mc-\ns conciliating and not depriving the oppressed classes of dc- 
Se means and methods of f.ghUng to overthrow the oppressor^ 
For instance, when, in the Revolution of 1917 , the question of 
the real mcaning-and the role of the state arose m all its magni- 
ludc as a practical question demanding immediate action on c 
wide mass scale, all the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheuks 
immediately and completely sank to the pclty-bourgeois t y 
that the “ state ” “ conciliates " classes. Innumerable resolutions 
and articles by politicians of both these parties arc thoroughly 
saturated with this purely pcttjvbourgcois and philistine con- 
ciliation ” theory. Pctty-bourgcois democracy is nc%cr able to 
understand that the state is the organ of the ride of ^ 
class which caiwnt be reconciled with its antipode (the class 
opposite to it). Their attitude towards the state is one of the 
most striking proofs that our Sociahst-Rcvolutionarics and 
Menshevik. Ic not .oeialisls at all (which tve Bo sliev.ks ha^ . 
always maintained), but petty-bourgeois democrats with ncar- 

Socialist phraseology. , 

On the other hand, the “ Kautskyan ’’ distortion of ^ 
is far more subtle. “ Tiicorctically," it is not denied that the 
state is the organ of class rule, or that class ‘‘"^Sonisms arc 
irreconcilable. But what is lost sight of or glossed over is this, 
if the state is the product of irreconcilable class antagonisms, if 
it is a power standing above society and "increasingly 
itself from it," it is clear that the liberation of the oppressed class 
is impossible, not only without a violent revolution, 
without the destruction of the apparatus of state 
was created by the ruling class and which is the cmbodinicnt o 
this “ alienation.” As we shall see later, Mar.\ very definitely 
drew this thcorcticallv .self-evident conclusion from a concrete 
historical analysis of the tasks of the revolution. 
shall show fully in our subsequent remarks— it is precisely this 
conclusion which Kautsky has “ forgotten ” and distorted. 

2. Sphci.m. Bodii-s of Armhd JvIen, Prisons, Etc. 

‘^M'^'agaiiisl'^Iic .ancient gaitile organisation, 
guishing feature of the state is the division of the subjects of the state 

“m';* diSrSms natural " to us, but it cost a prolonscd 
Struggle against the old form of tribal or gentile society. 

“ The .second is the establishment of n puhhc power, which is 
lonccr directly identical with the population organising itself as an 
armed powc TlS fecial public ^wer is ncccssao', because a self- 
Se Ked oJESbnlioa of the 

since the cleavage into classes. . • • This public po . ^ 
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grounds for speaking of the state in both cases — and, on the 
other hand, the features which differentiate them, or the features 
of the transition to the abohtion of the state 
“ How IS the housing question to be solved then? In present-da> 
society, just as any other social question is solved by die gradual 
economic adjustment of supply and demand, a soluuon wluch ever re- 
produces the question itself anew and therefore is no solution How a 
social revolution would solve this question depends not only on the 
circumstances which would evist in each case, but is also connected with 
much more far-reaching questions, among which one of the most funda- 
mental IS the abohtion of the antithesis between town and country As 
It IS not our task to create Utopian systems for the arrangement of the 
society of the future, it would be more than idle to go into the question 
here But one thing is certom there are already m existence sufBcient 
buildmgs for dwellings in the big towns to remedy immediately any 
real ‘ housmg shortage,' given rational utilisation of them This can 
naturally only take place by the expropriation of the present owners 
and by quartering m their houses the homeless or those workers who 
are excessively overcrowded in their old houses Immediately the 
proletanat has conquered political power such a measure dictated in 
the public mterest will be just as easy to carry out as other expro- 
priations and billetmgs are by the existing state 
The change in the form of the state power ts not discussed 
here, but merely the character of its activity Expropriations and 
billeting of houses take place by order even of the present state 
From the formal point of view the proletarian state will also 
“ order ” the occupation of houses and expropriation of buddings 
But It IS clear that the old executive apparatus, the bureaucracy, 
which is connected with the bourgeoisie, would simply be unfit 
to carry' out the orders of the proletarian state 
“ For the mt it must be pomted out that the ‘ actual seizure ’ of 
all mstruments of labour, the seizure of industry as a whole by the 
working people, is the direct contrary to the Proudhonist theory of 
‘ gradual redemption ' Under the latter, the mdivtdtial n orker becomes 
the owner of the dwellmg, the peasant-form, the instruments of labour, 
under the former, the ‘ workmg people ’ remain the coUectne owmers 
of the houses, factones and mstruments of labour, and would hardly 
pemut of their use, at least in a transitional period, by individuals and 
associations without compensation for the costs, just as the abohnon 
of property m land is not the abohtion of ground-rent, but its transfer, 
although in a modified form, to society The actual seizure of all the 
instruments of labour by the working people therefore does not at all 
exclude the retention of the rent relations 
We shall discuss the question touched upon in this passage, 
namely, the economic reasons for the withermg away of the state, 
m the next chapter Engels expresses himself most cautiously, 
saving that the proletarian state would “hardly” permit, “at 
least in a transitional period,” the use of houses without compen- 
sation for the cost The letting of houses that belong to the 
1 The Housing Question Part One (“ How Proudhon Solves the 
Housing Question ’), Lawrence & Wishart, London — Ed 
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As regards the republic, Engels made, this the centre of gravity 
of 'his criticism of the draft of the Erfurt Programme. And 
when we remember what importance the Erfurt Programme has 
acQuired in the whole of international Social Democracy, that it 
has become the model for the whole of the Second International, 
it may be said without exaggeration that Engels thereby criticised 
the opportimism of the whole Second International. Engels 
writes ; 

“The political demands of titc draft have one great fault. What 
actuully ought to be said is not there . • . * (Engels italics.) 


And. later on, he makes it clear that the German constitution 
is but a copy of the very reactionary constitution of 1850; that- 
the Reichstag is only', as Wilhelm Liebknecht put it, the fig-leaf 
of absolutism and that to wish “ to transform all the instru- 
ments of labour into public property ” on the basis of a con- 
stitution which legalises the existence of petty states and^ the 
federation of petty German slates is an * obvious absurdity. 

“ To touch on that is dangerous, however, ' Engels adds, 
knowing full well that it is impossible, for reasons of legality, to 
include in the programme the demand for a republic in Germany. 
But Engels does not rest content with this obvious argument 
which salisficd “ everybody.” He continues: 


*• And yet somcliow or oilier the thing has got to be attacked . . . 
How necessary this is is shown precisely at the present time by the 
inroads whicli opportunism is making in 

Dcmocraiic press. For fear ot a revival of the .Anu-Sociahst Law and 
from recollcetion'of all manner of premature utterances which wcn. let 
fall during die reign of dial law the present legal ^ 

in Germany is now all of a sudden to be treated as sunKu.nt for thw 
carrying out of alt the demands of the Party by peaceful means. , 


Engels particularly stresses the fundamental fact that tlie 
German Social Democrats were prompted by fear of a revival of 
the Anti-Socialist Law, and unhesitatingly calls this opportunism; 
he declares that precisely because there was no republic and no 
freedom in Germany, the dreams of a “peaceful" path were 
absolutely absurd. Engels Is sulliciently careful not to tic his 
hands. He admits that in republican or very free countries one 
can conceive (only "conceive”!) of a peaceful development 
towards socialism, but in Germany, he repeats. 


“ in Germany, where the Government is almost “Imjsluy 
Rcich.stag and all other representative bodies have no real power, 
to proclaim such a thing in Germany and moreover 


when there is 


^ Ihitl.: see also Tin- Concspomk'iice of Morx ami Engels, 
Ell. Eng. cd. t e-i 
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' to crush, to smash to atoms, to wipe off the face of the earth 
the bourgeois, even the republican bourgeois, state machine, the 
standing army, the police and bureaucracy ; to substitute for all 
this a more democratic, but still a state machine in the shape of 
the armed masses of workers who become transformed into a 

universal people’s militia. j 

Here “ quantity is transformed into quality : such a degree 
of democracy is connected with overstepping the boundaries of 
bourgeois society, with the beginning of its socialist reranstruc- 
tion. If, indeed, all take part in the administration of the state, 
capitalism cannot retain its hold. The development of capitalism,, 
in turn, itself creates the prerequisites that enable indeed all 
to take part in the administration of the state. Some of these 
prerequisites are : universal literacy, already achieved in most of 
the advanced' capitalist- countries, then the “training and 
disciplining ” of millions of workers by the huge, complex and 
socialised apparatus of the post-office, the railways, the big 
factories, large-scale commerce banking, etc., etc. 

With such economic prerequisites it is quite possible, im- 
mediately, overnight, after the overthrow of the capitalists and 
bureaucrats, to supersede them in the control of production and 
distribution, in the work of keeping account of labour and its 
products by the armed workers, by the whole of the armed 
population. (The question of control and accounting must not , 
be confused with the question, of the scientifically educated staff 
of engineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are 
working to-day and obey the capitalists ; they wUI work even 
better to-morrow and obey the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control — ^these are the principal things fhat 
are necessary for the “ setting-up ” and correct functioning of 
the first phase of communist society. All citizens are trans- 
'' formed into the salaried Employees of the state, which consist 
of the armed workers. All citizens become employees ^and 
workers of a single national state “ syndicate. ^ All that is re- 
quired is that they should work equally — do their proper share 
of work— and get paid equally. The accounting and control 
necessary for this have been so utterly simplified by capitalism 
that they have become the extraordinarily simple operations of 
checking, recording and issuing receipts, which anyone who can 
read and write and who knows the first four rules of arithmetic 
can perform.^ 

-t When most of the functions of the state arc reduced to this account- 
ing a'nd control fay the workers themselves, it ceases to be a political 
.state,” the “ public functions wUl lose their political character and be 
transformed into . . . simple administrative functions.^ (c/. above, 
ciiapter IV, §2, Engels* “ Controversy With the Anarchists * ). ^ 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The question of the state is now acquiring particular importance 
both in the realm of theory and m the realm of practical pohtics 
The imperialist war has greatly accelerated and intensified the 
process of transformation of monopoly capitalism into state- 
monopoly capitalism The monsl-ous oppression of the masses 
of the toilers bv the state — which is becoming merged more and 
more with the all-powerful capitalist combines — is becommg ever 
more monstrous The advanced countries are being converted — ■ 
we speak here of their “ rear ” — into military convict prisons for 
the workers 

The unprecedented horrors and miseries of the protracted war 
are malang the position of the masses unbearable and are 
causing their anger to grow An mternational proletarian revo- 
lution IS clearly maturmg The question of its relation to the 
state is acquirmg practical importance 

The elements of opportunism accumulated during the decades 
of comparatively peaceful development caused the predominance 
of social-chauvmism in the official Socialist Parties throughout 
the world This trend of sociahsm m words and chauvinism in 
deeds (t’lekhanov, Potresov, Breshkovskaya, Rubanovitch, and, 
in a slightly concealed form, Messrs Tseretelli, Chernov and Co , 
in Russia , Scheidemann, Legien, David and others m Germany , 
Renaudel, Guesde, Vandervelde in France and Belgium , Hynd- 
man and the Fabians m England, etc , etc ) is distmguished for 
the base, servile adaptation of the “ leaders ” of “ sociahsm ” to 
the mterests not only of “ their ” national bourgeoisie, but also 
of “ their ” state — for the majority of the so-called Great Powers 
have long been exploitmg and enslavmg a number of small and 
weak nationalities The imperialist war is precisely a war for the 
division and re-division of this kmd of booty The struggle' for 
the emancipation of the masses of the toilers from the mfluence 
of the bourgeoisie m general, and of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
in particular, is impossible without a struggle against opportunist 
prejudices about the “ state ” 

First of all we examine Marx’s and Engels doctrine of the 
state and deal in particular detail with those aspects of their 
doctrme which have been forgotten or have been opportunisti- 
cally distorted Then we analyse separately the chief represen- 
tative of these distortions, Karl Kautsky, the best-known leader 
of the Second International (1889-1914), which has suffered such 



miserable baiikniptcv m llie piesciU war Tinally we sum up, in 
the mam, the experiences of the Russian Revolution of 190“) and 
particularly of that of 1917 Apparentlv, the latter is now 
(middle of August 1917) completing the first stage of its develop 
ment but, generally speaking, this re\olution ns a whole can 
only be regarded .ns a link m the chain of socialist prolcl.nnan 
revolutions called forth b\ the imperialist war Hence, the 
question of the i elation of the socialist proletarian revolution to 
the state acquires, not onl\ practic.nl political importance, but 
the importance of an urgent problem of the da\. the problem of 
explaining to the masses what thc\ will bane to do to emancipate 
themselves from the \okc of capitalism in the very near future 

Tiir AimiOR 

August 1917 


PREFACE 1 0 THE SECOND EDIT ION - 

Tlic present, second edition is published almost without 
change except that Section 3 has been added to Chapter II 

Tnr AuTiioit 

Moscow', December 30 1918 


THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 

CLASS SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
1 The State as the Product or the Irreconcilability of 
Class Antagonisms 

What is now happening to Mark’s doctrine has, in the course 
of history, often happened to the doctrines of other revolutionary 
tliinkcrs and leaders of oppressed classes struggling for eman- 
cipation During the lifetime of great revolutionaries, the 
oppressing classes relentlessly persecute them, treat their teach- 
ings n ith malicious hostility and fierce hatred, and subject them 
to an unscrupulous campaign of lies and slanders After their 
deaths, attempts are made to comert them into harmless icons, 
to canonise them, so to speak, and to surround their /tames 
with a certain halo for the “consolation” of the oppressed 
classes and with the object of duping them, while at the same 
time emasculating the revolutionary doctrine of its content, vul- 
gansing it and blunting its revolutionary edge At the present 
time, the bourgeoisie and the opportunists in the labour mo\e- 
ment concur m this ■"* revision ” of Marxism They omit, 
obliterate and distort the revolutionary side of its doctrine, its 
revolutionary soul They push to the foreground and extol what 
IS or seems acceptable to the bourgeoisie All the social- 
chauvimsts arc now “ Marxists ” (don’t laugh ' ) And more and 
more frequently, German bourgeois professors, erstwhile 
specialists in the extermination of Marxism, arc speaking of the 
“ national-Gcrman-’’ Marx, who, thev aver, trained the labour 
unions ivhicii arc so splendidly organised for the purpose of 
conducting a predatory war ' 

In such circumstances, in view of tlic incredibly \\idcspt;ead 
nature of the distortions of Marxism, our first task is to restore 
the true doctrine of Marx on the state For this purpose it will 
be necessary to quote at length from the works of Marx and 
Engels Of course, long quotations will make the text cumber- 
some and will not help to make it popular rcadmg, but we can- 
not possibly avoid them All, or at any rate, all the most 
essential passages m the works of Marx and Engels on the 
subject of the state must necessarily be given as fully as possible, 
in order that the reader may form an independent opinion on 
the totality of views of the founders of scientific socialism, and 
on the development of those views, and in order that their 
distortion by the now prevailing “ Kautskyism ” may be docu- 
mentarily proved and clearly demonstrated 

[ 7 



Let ns begin ^Mth tlic most popular of Engels’ work, Dcr 
Ur<!priinii del ranulic, dts Pn^atcipcntuins itnd dcs S/aates, the 
sixth edition of whicli was published in Stuttgart as far back as 
1894 We must translate the quotations from the German 
originals as the Russian translations, although very numerous, 
arc for the most part either incomplete or very unsatisfactory' 
Summing up his historical analysis. Engels says 
‘ Tlic sl.Uc IS llicrcforc by no nicnns n power imposed on society 
from the outside , just ns little is it * the renhty of tlie momi iden ’ ‘llic 
im tgc and reality of reason, ns Hepcl nsserts Rather, it is a product 
of society at n certain singe of dc\eIopnient it is the admission thatthis 
society has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, 
that It IS cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms, which it is powerless to 
dispel But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting 
economic interests, might not consume themseUes and society in sterile 
struggle, a power apparently standing nbo\e society became necessary 
for the purpose of moderating the conflict and keeping it within the 
bounds of order , and this power arising out of society but placing 
Itself abosc It, and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the state 
This fullv expresses the basic idea of Marxism on the question 
of the historical role and the meaning of the state The state is 
the product and the manifestation of the irreconcilability of class 
antagonisms The state arises w’hcn, where and to the extent 
that class antagonisms cannot be objectively reconciled And, 
con\trscly', the existence of the state proves that the class anta- 
gonisms arc irreconcilable 

It is precisely on this most important and fundamental point 
that distortions of Marxism, proceeding along two mam lines, 
begin 

On the one hand, the bourgeois ideologists, and particularly 
the pctty'-bourgcois ideologists, compelled by the pressure of 
indisputable historical facts to admit that the state exists onlv 
where there arc class antagonisms and the class struggle, 
“ correct ” Marx in a way that makes it appear that the state is 
an organ for the conciliation of classes According to Marx, the 
state could neither arise nor continue to exist if it were possible 
to conciliate classes According to the petty-bourgeois and 
Philistine professors aqd publicists — frequently on thp strength of 
well-meaning references to Marx' — the state conciliates classes 
According to Marx, the state is an organ of class lulc, an organ 
for the oppression of one class by another (it creates “ order ”), 
which legalises and perpetuates this oppression by moderating 
the collisions bctw'cen the classes ,In the opinion of the petty- 
bourgcois politicians order means the conciliation of classes, and 
not the oppression of one class by another, to moderate collisions 

I 

1 See Tredenck Engels, The Onsin of the rainily, Prnate Propert) , 
and the State Liwrence <5L Wishart, London , pp 193-4 — Ed 
8 ] 



^taic u consibts not mcrelv of armed men, but of nnlcnal appendages, 
prisons and cocrcnc insiilutions of all kinds of \sliich gentile soacly 
knew nothing ” ^ 

Engels further elucidates the concept of the “power which is 
termed the state — a power w'hich arises from socictj, but W'hicli 
places Itself above it and becomes more and more alienated from 
It What docs this power mamlv consist of’ It consists of special 
bodies of armed men which ha\c prisons, etc at their disposal 
We arc justified in speaking of special bodies of armed men, 
because the public power wljich is an attribute of cvcr\ state is 
not “directlv identical” with the armed population, with its 
“ self-acting armed organisation ’ 

Like all the great resoluttonarv thinkers, Engels tried to draw- 
the attention of the class-conscious workers to the serj' fact which 
pre\ ailing Philistinism regards as least worthy of attention as 
the most common and sanctified not only h\ long standing, but 
one might sa\ bj petrified prejudices A standing arms and 
police arc the chief instruments of state power But can it be 
othens isc ’ 

from the point of view of the aast majorita of Europeans of 
the end of the nineteenth ccnturs whom Engels was addressing, 
and who had not Ii\cd through oi cIoscK obscraed a single great 
rexolution it could not be othcnaisc Thev complctelv failed to 
understand what a “self-acting aimed organisation of the popu- 
lation ' was To the question whence arose the need for special^ 
bodies of armed men standing above society and becoming 
alienated from it (police and standing armv) the West European 
and Russian Philistines arc inclined to answer w'lth a few phrases 
borrowed from Spencer or Mikhailovsks , bv referring to the 
complcMtr of social life the dilTcrcntiation of functions, and 
so forth 

Such a reference seems “ scientific it cfTcctivclv dulls the 
senses of the average man and obscures the most important and 
basic fact, namch, the cleavage of society into irreconcilably 
antagonistic classes Had this cleavage not existed, the “ self- 
acting armed organisation of the population ” might have 
differed from the primitive organisation of a tribe of monkeys 
grasping sticks, or of primitive man, or of men united in a tribal 
form of socielv by its complexitv its high technique, and so 
forth , but It w'ould still have been possible 

It IS not possible now because civilised society is divided into 
antagonistic and, indeed, irreconcilablv antagonistic classes, the 
“self-acting” arming of which would lead to an armed struggle 
between them A state arises a special force is created in the 
1 Ibid— Ed Eng ed 



form of special bodies of armed men, and every revolution,'’- by 
destroymg the state apparatus,^ demonstrates to us how the 
ruling class strives to restore the special bodies of armed men 
which serve it, and how the oppressed class strives to create a 
new organisation of this kind, capable of serving not the 
exploiters but the exploited 

In the above argument, Engels raises theoretically the very 
question which every great revolution raises practically, palpably 
and on a mass scale of action, namely the question of the 
relation between special bodies of armed men and the “ self- 
acting armed organisation of the population ” We shall see how 
this IS concretely illustrated by the experience of the European 
and Russian tevolutions 

But let us return to Engels’ exposition 

He points out that sometimes, m certam parts of North 
'America, for example, this public power is weak (he has m mmd 
a rare exception in capitalist society, and parts of North America 
in Its pre-impenahst days where the free colonist predommated), 
but that in general it grows stronger 

‘‘ It [the public power] grows stronger hoi\ever, m proportion as the 
class antagonisms withm the state become more acute, and with the 
growth in size and population of the adjacent states We have onij to 
look at our present-day Europe, where' class struggle and nvalry in 
conquest have screwed up the pubhc potter to such n pitch that it 
threatens to devour the tthole of society and eten that State itself ” ? 

This was written no later than the begmnmg of the nineties of 
the last century, Engels’ last preface being dated June 16, 1891 
The turn towards imperialism — meanmg by that the complete 
domination of the trusts, the omnipotence of the big banks, a 
colonial policy on a grand scale, and so forth — was only just 
begmnmg m France, and was even weaker m North America 
'5rid m Germany Since then “rivalry m conquest’’ has made 
gigantic strides — especially as, by the begmnmg of the second 
decade of the twentieth century, the whole world had been finally 
divided up among these “ nvals in conquest,” i e , among the 
great predatory powers Smce then, mihtary and naval arma- 
ments have grown to monstrous proportions, and the predatory 
war of 1914-17 for the domination of the world by England or 
Germany, for the division of the spoils, has brought the 
“ devourmg ” of all the forces jof society by the rapacious state 
power to the verge of complete catastrophe 

1 The original manuscript reads “ great revolution ” — 'Ed 

2 In the ongmal manuscnpt there followed the words “ reteals to 
ns tJie naked class struggle ’’ — Ed 

^ Ibid — Ed Eitg ed 



As early as 1S91 Engels was able to p'omt tp “rivalry in con- 
quest ’ as one of the most important distinguishing features of 
the foreign policy of the Great Powers, but in 1914-17, when this 
rivalry, many times intensified, has gisen birth to an imperialist 
war, the rascally social-chauvinists co\cr up their defence of the 
predatory interests of “ their ” bourgeoisie by phrases about 
“defence of the fatherland,” “defence of the republic and the 
revolution, ’^ctc > 

3 The State as an Instrument i Or the Exploitation or Tirn 
Oppressed Class 

For the maintenance of a special public power standing above 
society taxes and state loans arc needed 

*‘ Possessing the public power and the right to e\acl ta\cs, the 
oflicials now exist as organs of sociel> standing aho\ c socictj The free, 
voluntarj respect whicli was accorded to the organs of the gentile 
organisation does not satisfy them, c\cn if the} could ha\c it 
Special law's arc enacted proclaiming the sanctity and 
immunity of the officials “ The shabbiest police servant ” has 
more “authority’ than all the rcprcscntatwcs of the tribe put 
together, but even the head of the military power of a civilised 
state may well envy a tribal chief the “ unfeigned and undisputed 
respect " the latter enjoys 

Here the question of the prnilcgcd position of the officials as 
organs of state power is stated The mam point indicated is 
what puts them abo\e society'^ We shall see how this theoretical 
problem w'as solved ^n practice by the Pans Commune in 1871 
and how' it w'as slurred over m a reactionary manner bv Kaiitsky 
in 1912 

" As the state arose out of the need to Iiold class antagonisms m 
check but as it, at the same time, arose in the midst of the conflict of 
these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of tlie most powerful, cconomi- 
callj dominant class, which through tlic medium of the state became 
also the dominant class politically, and thus acquired new means of 
holding down and exploiting the oppressed class 

It was not only the ancient and feudal states that were organs 
for the exploitation of the slaves and serfs but 

the contemporar> representatne state is an instrument of exploit- 
ation of wage-labour by capital i Bj waj of exception, howexer, periods 
occur when the warnng classes arc so nearly balanced that the state 
power, ostensibb appeanng as a mediator, acquires, for the moment, 
a certain independence in relation to both ” 

Such, for instance, were the absolute monarchies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the Bonapartism of the First 
and Second Empires in France, and the Bismarck regime in 
Germany Such, we add, is the present Kerepsky government in 
republican Russia since it began to persecute the revolutionary 
1 Ibid — Ed Eng ed 
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proletariat, at a moment when, thanks to the leadership of the 
petty-bourgeois democrats, the Soviets had already become 
impotent while the bourgeoisie was not yet strong enough openly 
fo disperse them 

In a democratic repubhc, Engels continues, “ wealth wields its 
power mdirectly, but all the more effectively,” first, by means of 
the “ direct corruption of the oflicials ” (America) , second, by 
means of “ the alhance between the government and the Stock 
Exchange ” (France and America) 

At the present time, impenahsm and the domination of the 
banks have “ developed ” both these methods of defendmg and 
asserting the ommpotence of wealth m democratic republics of 
all descriptions to an unusually fine art For mstance, m the 
very first months of the Russian democratic repubhc, one might 
say dunng the honeymoon of the umon of the “ Socialist ” S R 's 
and the Mensheviks with the bourgeoisie, Mr Palchmsky, in^the 
coahtion government, obstructed every measure intended for the 
purpose of restrairung the capitalists and their maraudmg prac- 
tices, their plund^rmg of the pubhc treasury by means of war 
contracts When Mr Palchmsky resigned (and, of course, was 
replaced by an exactly sunilar Palchmsky), the capitalists 
“ rewarded ” turn with a “ soft ” )ob and a salary of 120,000 
roubles per annum What would you call this — direct or mdirect 
corruption ? An alliance between the government and thd 
syndicates, or “ only ” friendly relations ? What role do the 
Chernovs, Tseretelhs, Avksentyevs and Skobelevs play ? Are 
they the “direct” or only the mdirect alhes of the rnilhonaire 
treasury looters 

The ommpotence of “ wealth ” is thus more secure m a demo- 
cratic repubhc, since it does not depend^ on the faulty pohtical 
shell of capitalism A democratic repubhc is the best possible 
pohtical shell for capitahsm, and, therefore, once capital has 
gamed control of this very best shell (through the Palchmskys, 
Chernovs, Tseretellis and Co), it establishes its powers so 
securely, so firmly, that no change, either of persons, of mstitu- 
tions, or of parties m the bourgeois-democratic repubhc, can 
shake It 

We must also note that Engels very definitely calls universal 
suffrage an mstniment of bourgeois rule Universal suffrage, he 
says, obviously summing up the long experience of German 
Social-Democracy, is 

an mdex of the matunty of the working class It cannot and 
never will be anything more in the modem state " 

1 The ongmal manuscript read “ on the mdividual defects of the 
pohtical mechanism " — Ed 
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The pcltv-bourgcois democrats, sucii as oiir Socialist- Rc\oIu- 
ijonancs and Mensheviks, and also their twin brothers, the socml- 
chauvmists nnd opportunists of Western Europe, all expeer 
“more ’ from universal suffrage They themselves share and 
instil into the minds of the people the wrong idea that universal 
suffrage “ in the jnndci/i state ” is icallv capable of expressing tlio 
Will of the majority of the toilers and of ensuring its realisation 
Here w'c can only note this wrong idea, only point out that 
Engels’ perfectly clear, precise and concrete statement is dis- 
torted at every step in the propaganda and agitation conducted 
by the “ official ’ (/ e , opportunist) Socialist Parties A detailed 
elucidation of the utter falsitv of this idea, which Engels brushes 
aside, IS given in oiir further account of the views of Marx and 
Engels on the “ inoderii " state 

Engels, gives a general summary of his views in the most 
popular of his w'orks m the following words 
" Tlic state, llicrcforc, has not existed from all eternity TJicrc Jiavc 
been societies winch managed w idiom if, which had no conception of 
the state and slate power At i certain stage of economic dciclopmcnt, 
which was nccessan!) bound np with the ckaiage of society into classes, 
the state became a nccessits owing to this tleatagc We arc now rapidly 
.ipproaclimg a stage in the deiclopmcnt of production at winch the 
extstcncc of these classes lias not only ceased to be a iicccssit>, but is 
becoming a positive Itmdrincc to production They will fall ns incvat- 
ablj as tlicv arose at an earlier stage Along with them, the state will 
mcvitablj fall The society that organises production anew on the basis 
of the free and equal association of the producers will put the whole 
state macinne where it will then belong in the museum of antiquities, 
side b> sfdc Willi the spinning wheel and tlic bronze axe 
We do not often come across this passage in tlic propaganda 
and agitation literature of present-day Social-Democracy But 
even when we do come across it, it is generally quoted in the 
same manner as one bows before an icon, t e , it is done merely 
to show official respect foi Engels, and no attempt is made to 
gauge the breadth and depth of the revolution that this relegating 
of “ die whole state machine to the museum of antiqiuties ’’ 
presupposes In most cases we do not even find an under- 
standing of what Engels calls the state machine 

d The “Withering Away” or the State and Violent 

RrVOLDTION 

Engels’ words rcgaiding the “withering away” of the stale 
are so widely know'n, they arc so often quoted, and they reveal 
the significance of tlic customary painting of Marxism to look 
like opportunism so clearly tliat we must deal with them in detail 
We shall quote the whole passage from which they are taken 
t I/wf — ZTif E/tg ciJ 



“ The proletariat seizes the state power and transforms the means of 
production in the first instance into state property But m domg this, it 
puts an end to itself as the proletariat, it puts an end to all class differ- 
ences and class antagonisms, it puts an end also to the state as the state 
Former society, moving in -class antagonisms, had need of the state, that 
IS, an orgamsation of the exploitmg dass, ateachpenddforthemamten- 
ance of its external conditions of production , that is, therefore, for the 
forcible holding down of the exploited class m the conditions of oppres- 
sion (slavery, i^emage or serfdom, wage-labour) determmed by the ex-' 
jstmg mode of production The state was the official representative of 
society as a whole, its embodimentm avisiblecorporatlon,butitwasthis 
only m so far as it was the state of that class nhich, itself, m its epoch, 
represented society as a whole m anaent times, the state of the slave- 
owmng citizens, m the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobdity, m our epoch, 
of the bourgeoisie When ultimately it becomes really representative of 
society os a whole, it makes itseK superfluous As soon as there is no 
' longer any class of society to be held m subjection, as soon as, along 
with class donunafion and the struggle for mdividual existence based on 
the former anarchy of production the collisions and excesses ansing from 
these have also been abohshed, there is nothing more to be repressed, 
which would make a special repressive force, a state, necessary The first 
act m which the state really comes forward as the representative of so- 
aety as a whole — the takmg possession of the means of production m the 
name of society — is at the same time its last mdependent act as a state 
The interference of the state power in social relations becomes superfluous 
in one sphere after another, and then ceases of itself The goicmment 
of persons is replaced by the admmistration of things and the direction 
of the process of production The state is not ‘ abohshed,’ it withers 
awav It IS from this standpoint that we must appraise the phrase ‘ free 
people’s state ’ — both its justification at times for agitational purposes, 
and Its ultimate scientific madequacy — and also the demand of the 
so-called anarchists that the state should be abolished oveimght ”i 

It may he said without fear of error that of this argument of 
Engels’, which is so smgularly rich m ideas, only one pomt has 
become an integral part of socialist thought among modem 
Socialist Parties, namely, that according to Marx the state 
“ withers away ” — as distmct from the anarchist doctrme of the 
' “ abolition of the state ” To emasculate Marxism m such a 
manner is to reduce it to opportunism for such an “ mterpreta- 
tion ” only leaves the hazy conception of a slow, even, gradual 
change, of absence of leaps and storms, of absence of revolution 
The current, widespread, mass, if one may say so, conception of 
the “withenpg away” of the state undoubtedly means the 
slurring over if not the repudiation, of revolubon 

Such an “ interpretation ” is the crudest distortion of 
Marxism, advantageous only to the bourgeoisie , m pomt of 
theory, it js based on a disregard for the most important circum- 
stances and considerations pomted out, say, m the “ summary ” 
of Engels’ argument we have just quoted m fuU 

^ Frederick Engels, Herr Eugeit Duhnng s Revolution in Science [Aiiti- 
Dlihnng'], LaWience & Wishart, London, pp 308-9 — Ed 
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In the first place, Engels at the \cry outset of his argunjent 
says that, in assuming state power, the proletariat by that “ puts 
an end to the state as tlic state ’’ It is not *' good form ” to 
ponder over what this means Generally, at is either ignored 
altogether, or it is considered to be a piece of “ Hegelian weak- 
ness” on Engels’ part As a matter of fact, however, these 
words briefly express the experience of one of the great prole- 
tarian revolutions, the Pans Commune of 1871, of which we shall 
speak in greater detail in its proper place As a matter of fact, 
Engels speaks here of the “ abolition ” of the bourgeois state by 
the proletarian revolution, while the words about its withering 
away refer to the remnants of the proletarian state after the 
socialist revolution According to Engels the bourgeois state 
docs not “wither awav,” but is “put an end to" by the prole- 
tariat in the course of the revolution WTaat withers awaj after 
the revolution is the proletarian state or semi-state 

Secondly, the state is a “ special repressive force ” Engels 
gives this splendid and extremely profound definition here W'lth 
complete lucidity And from it follows that tlic “ special repres- 
sive force ” for the suppression of the proletariat by the bour- 
geoisie, for the suppression of the millions of toilers by a handful 
of the rich, must be superseded by a “ special repressive force ” 
for the suppression of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat (the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) This is precisely what is meant 
by putting an end to “ the state as the state ” This is precisely 
the “ act ” of taking possession of the means of production m the 
name of society And it is obvious that such a substitution of 
one (proletarian) “ special repressive force ” for another (bour- 
geois) “ special repressive force ” cannot possibly tal^c place in 
the form of “ withering away ” 

Thirdly, m regard to the state “ withering away,” and the even 
more expressive and colourful “ ceasing of itself,” Engels refers 
quite clearly and definitely to the period after the state has 
“ taken possession of the means of production in the name of 
society,” that is, aftei the socialist revolution We all know' that 
the pohtical form of the “ state ” at that time is the most com- 
plete democracy But it never enters the head of any of the 
opportunists who shamelessly distort Marxism that Engels hero 
speaks of democracy “ withering aw'ay,” or “ ceasing of itself ” 
This seems very strange at first sight , but it is “ unmtelligible ” 
only to those who have not pondered over the fact that demo- 
cracy IS also a state and that, consequently, democracy will also 
disappear when the state disappears Revolution alone can “ put' 
an end ” to the bourgeois state The state in general, i e , the 
most complete democracy, can only “ wither away ” 
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Fourthly, after formulating his famous proposition that “ the 
state withers away,” Engels at once explams concretely that this 
proposition is directed equally agamst the opportumsts and the 
anarchists In domg this, however, Engels puts in the forefront 
the conclus(ion deduced from the proposition, the “ state withers 
away,” which is directed agamst the opportumsts 
One can wager that out of every 10,000 persons who have 
read or heard about the “ withermg away ” of the state, 9,990 do 
not know, or do not remember, that Engels did not direct the 
conclusions he deduced from this proposition agamst the 
anarchists alone Of the remammg ten, probably rune do not 
know the meanmg of “ free people’s state ” or why an attack on 
this watchword contains an attack on the opportunists This is 
how history is written ! This is how a great revolutionary 
doctrine is imperceptibly falsified and adapted to prevaihng 
Philistmism ! The conclusions drawn against the anarchists has 
been repeated thousands of times, vulgarised, dinned into 
people’s heads m the crudest fashion and has acqmred the 
strength of a prejudice , whereas the conclusion drawn agamst 
the opportumsts has been hushed up and “ forgotten ” ! 

" The “ free people’s state ” was a programme demand and a 
popular slogan of the German Social-democrats m the ’seventies 
The only political content of this slogan is a pompous Phihstme 
descnption of the concept democracy In so far as it hmted m a 
lawful manner at a democratic republic, Engels was prepared to 
“ justify ” its use “ for a time ” from an agitational point of view 
But It was an opportunist slogan, for it not only expressed an 
embellishment of bourgeois democracy, ,but also lack of under- 
standing of the socialist criticism of the state m general We are 
in favour of a democratic repubhc as the best form of state for 
the proletariat under capitahsm , but we have no right to forget 
that wage-slavery is the lot of the people even m the most 
democratic bourgeois repubhc Furthermore, every state is a 
“ special repressive force ” for the suppression of the oppressed 
class Consequently, no state is a “ free ” or a “ people’s state ” 
Marx and Engels explamed this repeatedly to their party 
comrades m the ’seventies 

^ Fifthly, this very same work of Engels’, of which everyone 
remembers the argument about the “ withermg away ” of the 
state, also contams a disquisition on the significance of violent 
revolution Engels’ historical analysis of its role becomes a verit- 
able panegyric on violent revolution This “ no one remembers ”, 
it IS not good form in modem Sociahst Parties to talk or even 
think about the importance of this idea, and it plays no 
part whatever m their daily propaganda and agitation among 
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the masses And yet, it is inseparably bound up with the 
“ withering away ” of the state into one liarxnonious whole 
Here is Engels’ argument 

“ That force, lio\\c\cr, plays yet another role [other than that of a 
diabolical power] m history, a reroliitionary role , that, in the words of 
Mnr\, It IS the midwife of every old society wlpch is pregnant with the 
new , that it is the instrument by the aid of which the social movement 
forces its way through and shatters the dead, fossilised, political forms 
— of this there is not a word in Herr Diihring It is only with sighs 
and groans that he admits the possibility that force will perhaps be 
necessary for the overthrow of the economic system of exploitation — 
unfortunately, because all use of force, forsooth, demoralises the person 
who uses It And this in spite of the immense moral and spintual 
impetus which has resulted from every victorious revolution’ And this 
in Germany, where a violent collision — winch indeed may be forced on 
the people — would at least have the advantage of wiping out the 
servility which has p'^rmcated the national consciousness as a result of 
the luimiliation of the Thirty ^ cars War And this parson s mode of 
thought — lifeless insipid and impotent — claims to impose itself on the 
most rcvohitionan parts which history has known’ ^ 

How can this panegyric on violent revolution, which Engels 
insistently brought to the attention of the German Social- 
democrats between IS7S and 1894, ii , right up to the time of his 
death, be combined with the theory of the “ withering away ” of 
the state to form a single doctrine ' 

Usually the two views arc combined by means of eclecticism, 
by an unprincipled, or sophistic, arbitrary selection (ora selection 
to please the powers that be) of one or another argument, and in 
nincty-ninc cases out of a hundred (if not more often), it is the 
idea of the ‘ withering away” that is specially emphasised Eclec- 
ticism IS substituted for dialectics — this is the most usual, the 
most widespread phenomenon to be met with m present-day 
official Social-Dcmocrntic literature on Marxism This sort of 
substitution IS not new, of course, it is observed even in the his- 
tory of classic Greek philosophv In painting Marxism to look 
like opportunism, the substitution of eclecticism for dialectics is 
the best method of deceiving the masses , it gives an illusory sat- 
isfaction , It seems to take into account all sides of the process, 
all tendencies of development, all the conflicting influences, and 
so forth, whereas in reality it presents no consistent and revolu- 
tionary conception of the process of social dcv'elopmcnt at all 
We have already said above, and shall show more fully later, 
that the doctrine of Marx and Engels concerning the inevitability 
of a violent revolution refers to the bourgeois state The latter 
cannot be superseded by the proletarian state (the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) in the process of “ withering away ’ , as a general 

1 Ibid , Part II, chap IV, (“ TIic Force Theory — Conclusion”) — 
Ed Eng cd > 
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rule, this can happen only by means of a violent revolutioti The 
panegync Engels sang m its honour, and which fully corresponds 
to Marx’s repeated declarations (recall the concluding passages 
of The Poverty of Philosophy and The Communist Manifesto, 
with their proud and open declaration of the mevitabihty of a 
violent revolution , recall Marx’s Critique of the Gotha 
Programme of 1875, in which, almost thirty years later, he merci- 
Ifessly castigates the opportunist character of that programme) — 
this panegyric is by no means a mere “ impulse,” a mere declam- 
ation or a polemical sally The necessity of systematically 
imbiung the masses with this and precisely this view of violent 
revolution lies at the root of the whole of Marx’s and Engels’ 
doctrme The betrayal of their doctnne by the now predommant 
social-chauvmist and Kautskyan trends is brought out m stnkmg 
rehef by the neglect of such propaganda and agitation by both 
these trends 

' The substitution of the proletarian state for the bourgeois state 
IS impossible without a violent revolution The abohtion of the 
proletarian state, i e , of the state ih general, is impossible except 
through the process of “ withering away ” 

Marx and Engels fully and concretely enlarged on these \aews 
m studying each revolutionary situation separately, m analysing 
the lessons of the experience of each individual revolution We 
shall now proceed to discuss this, undoubtedly the most 
important part of their doctnne 

CHAPTER 11 

THE STATE AND REVOLUTION THE EXPERIENCE OF 

1848-51 

1 The Eve of the Revolution 
The first works of mature Marxism — The Poverty of Philosophy 
and The Coinmuiiist Manifesto — appeared on the eve of the 
Revolution of 1848 For this reason, m addition to presentmg 
the general prmciples of Marxism, they reflect to a certam degree 
the concrete revolutionary situation of the time Hence, it will 
be more expedient, perhaps, to examine what the authors of 
these works said about the state immediately before'they drew 
conclusions from the experience of the years 1848-51 
In The Poverty of Philosophy Marx wrote 
“ The working class in the course of its de\elopnient will substitute 
for the old avd society an associaUon which wiU exclude classes and 
their antagonism, and there will be no more pohtical power properly 
so-called, smee pohtical power is precisely the official expression of 
antagonism m civil society "i 

1 Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, chap II, sec 5 — Ed Eiu cd 



' It IS instructive to compare this general statement of the idea, 
of the state disappearing after classes have been abolished with 
the statement contained in The Conviiiinist Manifesto, written by 
Marx and Engels a few months’ later — to be exact, in November 
1S47 

“ In depicting the most general phases of the development of the 
proletariat \\c traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging within 
existing society, up to the point where that war breaks out into open 
revolution, and where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lavs the 
foundation for the swaj of the proletariat ^ 

“ We have seen above that the first step in the revolution b> the 
working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, 
to win the battle of democracy * 

“ The proletariat will use its political supremaej to wrest, b> degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instrumenlsof production 
in the hands of the state, i c , of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class, and to increase thetotalof productive forces as rapidly as possible 2 
Here wc have a formulation of one of the most remarkable 
and most important ideas of Marxism on the subject of the state, 
namely, the idea of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” (as 
Marx and Engels began to call it after the Pans Commune), and 
also a very interesting definition of the stale which also belongs 
to the category of the “ forgotten words ” of Marxism " the 
state,” i e ” the proletariat organised as the riding class " 

This definition of the state has never been explained in the 
prevailing propaganda and agitation literature of the ofiicial 
Social-Democratic Parties More than that, it has been forgotten, 
for It is absolutely irreconcilable with reformism, and is a slap m 
the face of the common opportunist prejudices and philistine 
illusions about the “ peaceful development of democracy " 

The proletariat needs the state — this is repeated by all the 
opportunists, social-chauv'inists and Kautskyists, who assure us 
that this IS what Marx taught But they “ forget ” to add that, in 
the first place according to Marx, the proletariat needs only a 
state which is withering away, i c , a slate so constituted that it 
begins to wither away immediately, and cannot but wither away 
Secondly, the toilers need a “ state,” i c , “ the proletariat 
organised as the ruling class ” 

The state is a special orgamsaion of force , it is the organisa- 
tion of violence for the suppression of some class What class 
must the proletariat suppress ? Naturally, only the exploiting 
class, I e , the bourgeoisie The toilers need a state only to over- 
come the resistance of the exploiters, and only the proletariat can 
direct this suppression, carry it out , for the proletariat is the 

1 The Coitimuiusr Manifesto, Part I (“ Bourgeois and Proletarians ’) 
Ed Eng cd 

2 Ibid , Part ll (“ Proletarians and Communists ”) — Ed Eng cd 
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only class that is consistently revolutionary, the only class that 
can unite all the toilers and the exploited in the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie, in completely displacmg it 

The exploiting classes need political rule m order to maintain 
exploitation, le , in the selfish interests of an insignificant 
’ mmority and against the mterests of the vast majonty of the 
people The exploited classes need political rule in order com- 
pletely to abolish all exploitation, ; e , m the mterests of the \ ast 
majority of the people, and agamst the interests of the insigni- 
ficantiminority consisting of the modern slave-owners — the land- 
lords and the capitalists 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, those alleged Socialists who 
substituted dreams of class harmony for the class struggle, e\en 
pictured the socialist reformation in a dreamy fashion — not m 
the form of the overthrow of the rule of the exploitmg class, but 
m the form of the peaceful submission of the mmority to the 
majority which has become conscious of its aimS This petty- 
bourgeois utopia, which is inseparably bound up with the idea 
of the state being above classes, led m practice to the betrayal of 
the interests of the toiling classes, as was shown, for example, by 
the history of the French revolutions of 1848 and 1871, and by 
the “ Socialists ” jommg bourgeois cabinets m England, France, 
Italy and other countries at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries 

Marx fought all his fife agamst this petty-bourgeois socialism 
— now resurrected m Russia by the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik Parties He logically pursued his doctnne of the 
class struggle to the doctrme of pohtical power, the doctrine of 
the state 

The overthrow of bourgeois rule can be accomphshed only by 
the proletariat, as the particular class whose economic conditions 
of existence tram it for this task and provide it with the oppor- 
tunity and the power to perform it While the bourgeoisie breaks 
up and disintegrates the peasantry and all the petty-bourgeois 
strata, it welds together, unites and organises the proletariat 
Only the proletariat — by virtue of the ecbnomic role it plays m 
large-scale production — is capable of acting as the leader of all 
the toiling and exploited masses, whom the bourgeoisie exploits, 
oppresses and crushes not less, and often more, than it does the 
proletarians, but who are incapable of waging an independent 
struggle for then: emancipation 

The doctrme of the class struggle, as apphed by Marx to the 
question of the state and of the socialist revolution, leads mevit- 
ably to the recognition of the political rule of the proletanat, of 
its dictatorship, i e of power shared with none andrelymg directly 
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upon the armed force of the masses The overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie can be achieved onlv bj the proletariat becoming trans- 
formed into the class, capable of crushing the inevitable and 

desperate resistance of the bourgeoisie and of organising oil the 
toiling and exploited masses for the new economic order 

The proletariat needs state power, the centralised organisation 
of force, the organisation of violence, for the purpose of 
crushing the resistance of the exploiters and for the purpose of 
hading the great mass of the population — the peasantry the petty 
bourgeoisie, the semi-prolctanans — irf the work of organising 
socialist economy 

By educating the workers party, Marxism educates the van- 
guard of the proletariat which is capable of assuming power and 
of leading the whole people to socialism, of directing and organ- 
ising the new order, of being the teacher guide and leader of all 
the toiling and exploited in the task of building up their social 
life without the bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie As 
against this, the now prc\ ailing opportunism breeds in the ranks 
ot the workers’ partv representatives of the better-paid workers, 
who lose touch with the rank and file, ‘ get along’ fairly vvelJ 
under capitalism, and sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
ic renounce their role of rcvolutionarv leaders of the people 
against the bourgeoisie 

Marx s theorv “ The state, i c , the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class, is inseparably bound up with all he taught on 
the revolutionary role of the proletariat in histori The culmin- 
ation of this role is the proletarian dictatorship, the political rule 
of the proletariat 

But if the proletariat needs a state as a special form of 
organisation of violence against the bourgeoisie the following 
deduction automatically arises is it conceivable that such an 
organisation can be created without first abolishing, destroying 
the state machine created by the bourgeoisie for itself The 
Communist Manifesto leads straight to this deduction, and it is 
of this deduction that Marx speaks when summing up the 
experience of the Revolution of 1848-51 

2 The Revoiution Summed Ur 

Marx sums up the Revolution ot 1848-51, in connection with 
the question of the state we arc concerned with in the following 
passage in The Eighteenth Bfumaire of Louis Bonaparte 

Bui the revolution is thoroughgoing It is still in process of 
passing through purgaton' It does its work methodically By Decem- 
ber 2, 1851 [the day of Louis Bonaparte s coup d etat], it had com- 
pleted one-half of its preparatory work , it is now completing the other 
half First it perfected the parliamentary power, m order to be able to 
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overthrow it Now that it has attained this, it perfects the execulne 
po'wer, reduces it to its purest expression, isolates it, sets it up against 
itself as the sole target, m order to concentrate all its forces of des- 
truction against it [itahcs ours] And when it has done this second 
half of its prehminaiy work, Europe wall leap from her seat and 
exultantly exclaim weU grubbed, old mole! 

“ This executive power with its monstrous bureaucratic and mihtary 
organisation, with its artificial state machmery embracing wide strata, 
with a host of officials numbenng half a milhon, besides an army of 
another half milhon, this appalling parasitic growth, which enmeshes 
the body of French society like a net and chokes all its pores, sprang up 
m the days of the absolute monarchy, with the decay of the feudal 
system, w'hich it helped to hasten ” The first French Revolution devel- 
oped centrahsntion, “ but at the same tune [it developed] the extent, the 
attnbutes and the agents of governmental aulhonty Napoleon perfected 
this state machinerj ” The legitimist monarchy and the July 
monarchy “ added nothmg but a greater division of labour ” 

“ The parhamentary repubhc finally, m its struggle agamst the revo- 
lution found itself compelled to strengthen, along with the repressive 
measures, the resources, and centralisation of governmental power All 
the rei oliitions perfected this machine instead of smashing it up [itahcs 
ours] The parties that contended m turn for dommation regarded the 
possession of this huge state edifice as the prmapal spoils of the victor 

In this remarkable passage Marxism takes a tremendous step 
forward compared with The Communist Manifesto In the 
latter, the question of the state is still treated m an extremely 
abstract manner, m the most general terms and expressions In 
the above-quoted passage, the question is treated m a concrete 
manner, and the conclusion is most precise, definite, practical 
and palpable all the revolutions which have occurred up to now 
have helped to perfect the state machine, whereas it must be 
smashed, broken 

This conclusion is the chief and fundamental thesis m the 
Marxian doctrine of the state And it is precisely this funda- 
mental thesis which has been not only completely forgotten by 
the predominant official Social-democratic Parties, but positively 
distorted (as we shall see later) by the foremost theoretician of 
the Second International, K Kautsky 

The Communist Manifesto gives a general summary of history, 
which compels us to regard the state as the organ of class rule 
and leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the proletanat can- 
not overthrow the bourgeoisie without first capturmg political 
power, without attaimng political supremacy, without trans- 
forming the state mto the “proletanat organised as the ruhng 
class ’ , it inevitably leads to the conclusion that this proletarian 
state will begm to wither away immediately after its victory, 
because the state is unnecessary and cannot exist m a society m 
which there are no class antagomsms The question as to how, 

^ The Eighteenth Bnimatre of Lows Bonaparte, dhap VII — Ed Eng ed 
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from Ihc point of \ic\v of liisloncal development, the substitution 
ot the proletarian state for the bourgeois state is to take place is 
not raised 

Mar\ raises this question and answers it m 1852 ^ True to his 
philosophy of dialeetical materialism, Marx takes as his basis the 
experience of the great years of revolution, 1848 to 1851 Here, 
as everywhere, his leaching is the siinininrv of ^experience, illu- 
minated by a profound philosophical conception of the world 
and a rich knowledge of history 

The problem of the slate is put concretely how did the bour- 
geois state, the stale machine necessary for the rule of the bour- 
geoisie, come into being historically ? What changes did it 
undergo, what evolution did it undergo in the course of the 
bourgeois revolutions and in the face of the independent actions 
of the oppressed classes*’ What arc the tasks of the proletariat 
in relation to this state machine ? 

The centralised state power that is peculiar to bourgeois society 
came into being in the period of the fall of absolutism Two in- 
stitutions are most characteristic of this state machine burcau- 
craev and a standing army In their works, Marx and Engels 
ryicatcdly mention the thousand threads \\hich connect these 
institutions with the bourgeoisie The experience of every worker 
illustrates this connection in an extremely striking and impressive 
manner From its own bitter experience, the working class learns 
to recognise this connection that is why it learns so quickly and 
why it so completely assimilates the doctrine which reveals this 
inevitable connection, a doctrine which the pctty-bourgcois 
democrats either ignorantlv and light-heartedly deny, or still 
more light-heartedly, admit “ in general,” forgetting to draw the 
corresponding practical conclusions 

The bureaucracy and the standing army arc a “ parasite " on 
the body of bourgeois society — a parasite created by the inherent 
antagonisms which rend that society, but a parasite which 
“ chokes all Its pores ” of life The Kautskyan opportunism now 
prevalent m official Social-democracy considers the view that the 
state IS a parasitic growth to be the peculiar and exclusive 
attribute of anarchism Naturally, this distortion of Marxism is 
extremely useful to those Philistines who have so utterly 
disgraced socialism by justifying and embellishing the imperialist 
war with the term “ national defence ”, but it is an absolute 
distortion nevertheless 

The development, perfection and strengthening of the bureau- 
cratic and military apparatus proceeded during all the numerous 
bourgeois revolutions which Europe has witnessed since the fall 

^ I e , I/I The Eiglitccuth Bnimaire of Louts Bonaparte — Ed 
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of feudalism It is precisely the petty bourgeoisie that is attracted 
to the side of the big bourgeoisie and is subordinated to it to a 
large extent by means of this apparatus, which provides the upper 
strata of the peasantry, small artisans and tradesmen with a 
number of comparatively comfortable, quiet and respectable jobs 
which raise their holders above the people Consider what hap- 
pened in Russia during the six months following March 12 
[February 27], 1917 The governmental posts which hitherto 
had been given by preference to members of the Black Hundreds 
now became the spoils of the Cadets, Mensheviks and Sociahst- 
Revolutionaries Nobody really thought of introducing any 
serious reforms, every effort was made to put them off “ until the 
Constituent Assembly was convened ”, and to put off the convo- 
cation of the Constituent Assembly until the end of the war 1 But 
there was no delay, no waiting for the Constituent Assembly in 
the matter of dividmg the spoils, of getting the posts of ministers, 
vice-ministers, governors-general, etc , etc 1 The game of com- 
binations that was played in forming the government was, in 
essence, only an expression of this division and re-divisioa of the 
“spoils,” which was going on high and low, throughout the 
country, in every'' department of central and local government 
The six months between March 12 [February 27] and September 
9 [August 27], 1917, can be summed up, objectively summed up 
beyond all dispute, as follows reforms shelved, distribution of 
official posts accomplished and “ mistakes ” in the distnbution 
corrected by a few re-distributions 
But the more the bureaucratic apparatus is “ re-distributed ” 
among the vanous bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties (among 
the Cadets, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, if we take 
the case of Russia), the more clearly the oppressed classes, with 
the proletariat at their head, become conscious of their irrecon- 
cilable hostility to the whole of bdurgeois society That is why it 
IS necessary for all bourgeois parties, even for the most demo- 
cratic and “ revolutionary-democratic ” parties, to increase their 
repressive measures against the revolutionary proletariat, to 
strengthen the apparatus of repression, i e , the state machme that 
we are discussing This course of events compels the revolution 
" to concentrate all its forces of destruction ” against the state 
power, and to regard the problem, not as one of perfecting the 
state machine, but one of smashing and destroying it 
It was not logical reasoning, but the actual development of 
events, the living experience of 1848-51, that led to the problem 
being presented m this way The extent to which Marx held 
strictly to the sohd ground of histoncal experience can be seen 
from the fact that, in 1852, he did not yet deal concretely with the 
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qucslion of what \\.is to take the place of the state maclimc that 
was to be destroved Experience had not vet provided material 
for tlic solution of this problem, which history placed on the 
order of the day later on, in 1R7I In 1852 it was possible only 
to establish with the acciiracv of scientific observation that the 
prolctari in resolution had approached tlic task of “ concentrating 
all its forces of destruction ' against the stale, of “ breaking ” the 
state machine 

Here the question mi\ arise is it correct to generalise the 
experience observations and conclusions of M irx, to apply them 
to a field 111 It IS wider than the Iiistory of. I ranee during the 
three veacs 1848-51 > Before proceeding to answer this question 
we shall recall .i remark nude bv Engels, and then we shall pro- 
ceed to examine the facts In his introduction to the third 
edition of riii I iqhtiiiilh Ilrtiiittiirc Engels wrote. 

PriiKC IS tlic hmi where, more linn anew here else, the historical 
chss sinipelcs wtrt each time fought out lo a decision, and where, 
constqiicnilv the tlnni'inp polilital fonns within which llicv occur and 
in wliidi their lesuhs are siminnriscd hive likewise been si imped with 
the slnrpcst outlines The centre of feudalism m the Middle Ages, the 
model eountrv of centralised mon ircliv resting on csUlcs since the 
Jlcmissaiiee f'l.iiiec Ins demolished feudalism in the Great Rcvohilion 
and csiihhshcd the unallojcd rule of the bourgeoisie in a classical 
punt) uncquUIed h) an) other Huropcan land And tlic struggle of 
ihc upward striving prolclirnt agiinst the nilmg honrgcoisic also 
ippcarcd here in in tcuie form unknown ehcwlicrc” 

File last sentence is out of date, inasmuch as a lull has 
occurred m the rcvolutionarv struggle of the Ercnch proletariat 
since JS7I although long as this lull mav be it docs not pre- 
clude the possibilitv that, in the coming proletarian rcv'ohition, 
Trance nuv once again reveal itself as the classic land of the 
class struggle to a decision ■ 

Let us, hovvcv'cr cast a general glance over the history of the 
advanced countries at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries We shall see that the same process has 
been going on more slovviv m more varied lorms, on a much 
vvidci field on the one hand, the development of “ parliamentary 
power in the republican countries (France, America, Switzer- 
land) as well as in the monarchies (England, Germany to a 
certain extent Italy the Scandinavian countries, etc ) , on the 
other hand, a struggle for power between the v'anous bourgeois 
and pctty-boiirgcois parties which distribute and rc-distnbutc the 
“ spoils ” of otficc, while the foundations of bourgeois society 
remain unchanged Finally, the perfection and consolidation of 
the “ executive povv'cr,” its bureaucratic and military apparatus 

Thcic IS not the slightest doubt that these features arc common 
to the whole of the modern evolution of all capitalist states tn 
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general In the three years 1848-51 France displayed, in a swift, 
sharp, concentrated form, all the processes of development which 
are pecuhar to the whole capitalist world 

Impcriahsm — the era of bank capital, the era of giganhc 
capitalist monopolies, the era of the transformation of monopoly 
capitalism into state-monopoly capitahsm — ^has particularly wit- 
nessed an unprecedented strengthening of the “ state machme ” 
and an unprecedented growth of its bureaucratic and mihtary 
apparatus, in connection with the increase m repressive measures 
against the proletariat in the monarchical as well as in the freest 
republican countnes 

World history is now undoubtedlv leading to the “ concen- 
tration of all the forces ” of the proletarian revolution on the 
“ destruction ” of the state machine on an incomparably larger 
scale than in 1852 

What the proletariat will put in its place is mdicated by the 
extremely instructive material provided by the Pans Commune 

3 The Presentation of the Question bv Marx in 1852 ^ 

In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Ncue Zeii^ (Vol XXV, 2, 
p 164), published extracts from a letter from Marx to 
Weydemeyer dat6d March 5, 1852 This letter, among other 
things, contains the following remarkable observation 

“ And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering the 
existence of classes of modem society, nor yet the struggle between them 
Long before me, bourgeois historians had described the historical devel- 
opment of this class struggle and bourgeois ccononusts die economic 
amtomy of the classes What I did that was new was to pro\e 1) that 
the cMstcucc of classes is only bound up with particular Insloncal pliaset 
in the del clopment of production [fusionsche Entn tcklungsphasen dec 
Produkiion], 2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the 
transition to the abolition of all classes and to a classless societv ’ ^ 

In these Words Marx succeeded in expressing with strikmg 
clantv first, the chief and radical difference between his doctrine 
and those of the most advanced and most profound thinkers of 
the bourgeosic and, second, the essence of his doctrine of 
the state 

It IS often said and written that the core of Marx’s theory is 
fhe class struggle , but it is not true And from this error, very 
often, springs the opportunist distortion of Marxism, its falsifica- 
tion to make it acceptable to the bourgeoisie The theory of the 

^ Tins section was added by Lemn in the second Russian edition of 
The State and Revolution, 1918 — Ed 

Tunes the theoretical organ of the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany —Ed 

® The Correspondence of Marx and Engels— Ed Eng ed 
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class struggle was not created bv Marx, but by the bourgeoisie 
before Marx, and generally speaking it is acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie Those who recognise onlv the class struggle arc not yet 
Marxists , those may be found to have gone no further than the 
boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and bourgeois politics To 
limit Marxism to the theory of the class struggle means curtailing 
Marxism distorting it reducing it to something which is accept- 
able to the bourgeoisie A Marxist is one W'ho c\/c»r/r the accept- 
ance of the class struggle to the acceptance o^thc cbctator’^liip of 
the proletarait This is where the profound diircrencc lies be- 
tween a M irxist and an ordinary pettv (and c\cn big) bourgeois 
This IS the touchstone on which the rial understanding and ac- 
ceptance of Marxism should be tested And it is not surprising 
that when the history of Europe brought the working class face 
to face with this question in a practical w.i\, not only all the 
opportunists and reformists, but all tlic Kautskyisis (those W'ho 
sacillatc between reformism anej Marxism) prosed to be miser- 
able Philistines and pettj -bourgeois democrats who rcpiftliatcd 
the dictatorship of the proletariat Kautsky's pamphlet, The 
Di( tatonhip of tin Proletariat, published in August, 1918, le, 
long after the first edition of the present pamphlet, is an example 
of the petts -bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base renuncia- 
tion of It in practici, W'hilc hypocritically recognising it in y\ords 
(see mv pamphlet, The Proletarian RexoUition and the Renegade 
Kaiitskv, Petrograd and Moscow', 1918^) 

Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal repre- 
sentatne, the cx-Marxist, K Kaiitskv, fits in completely with 
Marx’s characterisation of the bourgeois position as quoted 
above, for this opportunism limits the field of recognition of the 
class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships (Within 
this realm, w'lthin its framework, not a single educated liberal 
w'lll refuse to recognise the class struggle “in principle”!) Op- 
portunism docs not carry the recognition of class struggle to the 
main point, to the period of transition from capitalism to com- 
munism, to the period of the ovci throw and complete abolition 
of the bourgeoisie In reality, this period inevitably becomes a 
period of unusually violent class struggles in their sharpest pos- 
sible forms and, therefore, during this period, the state must 
incMtably be a state that is democratic in a new way (for the 
proletariat and the propcrtyless in general) and dictatorial in a 
new uuy (against the bourgeoisie) 

To proceed "^The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is 
assimilated only bv those w'ho understand that the dictatorship 
of a single class is necessary not only for class society in general, 
1 Vol 18 m “ Little Lenin Librnb,” Laurence 5. Wishart, London. 
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not only for the proletariat which has overthrown the bour- 
geoisie, but for the entire historical period between capitalism 
and “ classless society,” communism The forms of the bourgeois 
state are extremely varied, but m essence they are all the same , 
m one way or another, m the last analysis, all these states are 
mevitably the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie The transition 
from capitalism to commumsm wiU certamly create a great 
vanety and abundance of political forms, but in essence there 
will inevitably be only one the dictatorship of the proletariat 

CHAPTER HI 

THE STATE AND REVOLUTION EXPERIENCE OF THE 
PARIS COMMUNE OF 1S71 MARX’S ANALYSIS 
1 Wherein Lay the Heroism of the Communards' Attempt? 

It IS well-known that in the autumn of 1870, a few months before 
the Commune, Marx warned the Pans workers that an attempt 
to overthrow the government would be desperate folly But when, 
in March 1871, a decisive battle was forced upon the workers and 
they accepted it, when the uprismg had become a fact, Marx 
greeted the proletarian revolution with the greatest enthusiasm, m 
spite of unfavourable augunes Marx did not assume the rigid 
attitude of pedantically condemning a “ premature ” movement, 
as did the ill-famed Russian renegade from Marxism, Plekhanov, 
who, in November 1905, wrote encouragingly about the workers’ 
and peasants’ struggle but, after December 1905, cried, liberal 
fashion “ They should not have taken to arms 

Marx, however, was not only enthusiastic about the heroism of 
the Communards who “ stormed the heavens,” as he expressed i}. 
Although it did not achieve its aim, he regarded the mass revolu- 
tionary movement as a histone expenment of gigantic import- 
ance, as an advance of the world proletanan revolution, as a 
practical step that was more important than hundreds of pro- 
grammes and discussions Mark conceived his task to be to 
analyse this experiment, to draw lessons m tactics from it, to 
re-examine his theory m the new hght it afforded 
Marx made the only “ correction ” he thought it necessary to 
make in The Commimist Manifesto on the basis of the revo- 
lutionary experience of the Pans Communards 
The last preface to the new German edition of The Coiiimunist 
Manifesto signed by both its authors is dated June 24, 1872 In 
this preface the authors, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, say 
that the programme of The Communist Manifesto “ has m some 
details become antiquated ” now, and they go on to say 
“ One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz , that ' the 
^ See Selected Works Vol HI, p 348 — Ed 
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^^orJ\ln<; das': cannot stnjpl\ Ia^ hold of the icod\-inndc 'slate inacitincry 
ami wicld^t for its own purposes ' " 

The authors took the words in single quotation marks in the 
above-quoted passage from Marx’s book, The Cntl War m 
France 

Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one of the principal and 
fundamental lessons of the Pans Commune as being of such 
enormous importance that they introduced it as a vital correction 
in The Communist Manifesto 

It is extremely characteristic that it is precisely this vital 
correction that has been distorted by the opportunists and its 
meaning, probably, is not known to nine-tenths if not nincty- 
mne-hundredths, of the readers of The Communist Manifesto 
We shall deal with this distortion more fully further on, in a 
chapter devoted specially to distortions Here it ss ill be sufficient 
to note that the current vulgar “ interpretation ” of Mtirx’s 
famous utterance quoted above is that Marx here emphasises the 
idea of gradual development in contradistinction to the seizure 
of poiser, and so on 

As a matter of fact, exaeth the opposite is the ease Marx’s 
idea IS that the working class must break up, smash the “ ready- 
made state machinery, and not confine itself mcrclv to laving 
hold of it 

On April 12, 1871, tc just at the time of the Commune, 
Marx wrote to Kugclmann 

“ If >ou look at the last chapter of m> Eight ccnih Bnimairc, jou will 
find that I sa> tint the next attempt of the French Reiolution will be 
no longer as before, to transfer the burcnucratic-militarj mncliine from 
one hand to another but to smash it [Mnrx s italics — the onginal is 
zcrbrcchcn\ , and this is essential for eserj real peoples reiolution on 
the Continent And this is what our heroic Partv comrades in Pans 
are attempting ’ i 

The w'ords, “ to smash ” “ the bureaucratic-military state 
machine,” briefly express the principal lesson of Marxism on the 
tasks of the proletariat in relation to the state during a revolu- 
tion And It IS precisely this lesson that has been not only 
completely forgotten, but positively distorted, in the prevailing 
Kautskvan “ interpretation ” of Marxism 

As for Marx’s reference to The Eighteenth Briimaire, we 
quoted the corresponding passage in full above 

It IS interesting to note two particular points m the above- 
quoted passage m Marx’s argument First, he confines his con- 
clusions to the Continent This was natural in 1871, w'hcn 

1 Ncuc Zeit, Vol XX, I, 1901-02, p 709 Tlie letters of Marx to 
Kugclmann ha^c come out in Russian in no less than t^vo editions, one 
of them edited and with an introducUon by me (Sec Letters to Dr. 
Kuschnann~Ed Eng cd) 
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England was still the model of a purely capitahst country, but 
without mihtarism and, to a considerable degree, without a 
bureaucraey Hence, Marx excluded England, where a revolution, 
even a people’s revolution could be conceived of, and was then 
possible, without the condition of first destroying the “ ready- 
made state machinery ” 

To-day, m 1917, m the epoch of the first great imperiahst 
war, Marx’s exception is no longer valid Both England and 
America, the greatest and last representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
“liberty,” in the sense that militarism and bureaucracy are 
absent, have to-day plunged headlong mto the all-European, 
filthy, bloody morass of bureaucratic-mditary mstitutions to 
which everything is subordmated and which trample everything 
under foot To-day', both in England and Amenca, the 
" essential ” thing for “ every real people’s revolution ” is the 
smashing the destruction of the “ ready-made state machinery ” 
(brought m those countries, between 1914 and 1917, to general 
“ European ” impenahst perfection) 

Secondly, particular attention should be paid to Marx’s ex- 
tremely profound remark that the destruction of the military and 
bureaucratic state machme is “essential for every real people's 
revolution ” This idea of a “ people’s ” revolution seems strange 
coming from Marx, and the Russian Plekhanovists and Menshe- 
viks, those followers of Struve who wish to be regarded as Marx- 
ists, might possibly declare such an expression to be a “ shp of 
the pen ” They have reduced Marxism to such a state of 
wretched “ hberal ” distortion that nothing exists for them 
beyond the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and prole- 
tarian revolution — and even this antithesis they interpret m an 
entirely lifeless way 

If, for example, we take the revolutions of the twentieth 
century, we shall, of course, have to admit that the Portuguese 
and the Turkish revolutions are bourgeois revolutions Neither, 
however, is* a “ people’s ” revolution, inasmuch as in neither of 
-them does the mass of the people, the enormous m4pnty, come 
out actively, independently, with its own economic and pohtical 
demands On the other hand, although the Russian bourgeois 
revolution of 1905-02 presented no such “brilliant” successes as 
at times fell to the lot of the Portuguese and Turkish revolutions, 
it was undoubtedly a “ real people’s ” revolution, since the mass 
of the people, the majority, the “ lowest social ranks,” crushed 
by oppression and exploitation, rose independently, smce they 
put on the entire course of the revolution the impress of their 
demands, of their attempts to build m their own way a new 
society in place of the old society that was being destroyed 
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'.In Europe, in 1871, there was not a single country on the 
Continent m \\hich the proletariat constituted the majority of the 
people A “ people s ” revolution, that swept actually the majority 
into Its stream, could be such only if it embraced the prolctanat 
and the peasantry Both classes then constituted the “ people ” 
Both classes were united by the fact that the “ bureaucratic- 
mihtarv state machine ” oppressed, crushed, exploited them To 
smash this machine, to break it up — this is what is truly in the 
interests of the “ people, ’ of the majority the workers and most 
of the peasants this is w'hat is “ essential ’ for the free alliance 
between the poor peasantry and the proletarians, without such 
an alliance democracy is unstable and the socialist reformation 
is impossible. 

As IS well known, the Pans Commune strove for such an alli- 
ance, although it failed to achic\c it owing to a number of 
circumstances internal and external. 

Consequently, in speaking of a “real peoples revolution,” 
Marx, without in the least forgetting the peculiar characteristics 
of the petty bourgeoisie (he spoke a great deal about them and 
often) very carefully took into account the class relations that 
actually existed in the majority of continental countries m 
Europe in 1871 On the other hand, he asserted that the 
“ smashing ” of the state machine was necessary in the interests 
of the w'orkers and of the peasants, that it unites them, that it 
places before them the common task of removing the “ parasite ” - 
and of substituting something new for it 

What exactly 

2 What Is To Supersede the Smashed State Machine ? 

In 1847 in The Communist Manifesto, Marx's answer to this 
question was still a purely abstract one, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, It w'as an answ'er that indicated the problem, but did not 
solve It The answ'er gi\cn in The Communist Manifesto was 
that “the proletariat organised as the rulmg class” “)o win the 
battle of democracy " was to be the substitute for this machine 

Marx did not drop into Utopia he expected the experience of 
the mass movement to provide the reply to the question of the 
exact forms the organisation of the proletariat as the ruling class 
will assume and the exact manner in which this organisation will 
be combined wath the most complete, most consistent winning of 
“ the battle of democracy ” 

Marx subjected the experience of the Commune, meagre as it 
was, to the most careful analysis in The Ci\il War in France 
Let us quote the most important passages of this w'ork 

There developed in the nineteenth century, he says, originating 
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from the days of the Middle Ages, “ the centralised state power, 
with its ubiquitous organs of standing army, police, bureaucracy, 
clergy and judicature ” With the development of class antagon- 
isms between tapital and labour “ the state power assumed 
more and more the character of the national power of capital 
over labour, of a public force orgamsed for social enslavement, 
of an engine of class despotism After every revoluDon marlong 
a progressive phase m the class struggle, the purely repressive 
character of the state power stands out m bolder and bolder 
relief ” After the Revolution of 1848-49, the state power became 
“ the national war engine of capital against labour ” The Second 
Empire consolidated this 

“ The direct antithesis to the Empire was the Commune,” says 
Marx It was the “ positive form ” of “ a republic that was not 
only to supersede the monarchical form of class rule, but class 
rule itself 

What was this “ positive ” form of the proletarian, the sociahst 
republic Wiat was the state it was begmnmg to create ? 

“The first decree of the Commune was the suppression 
of the standing army, and the substitution for it of the armed 
people,” says Marx 

This demand now figures in the programme of every party 
calhng itself Socialist But the value of their programmes is best 
shown by the behaviour of our Sociahst-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, who, precisely after the revolution of March 12 
[February 27], 1917, refused to carry out this demand 1 

“ The Commune was formed of the muiucipal councillors, chosen b> 
universal suffrage in the vanous wards of the town, responsible and 
revocable at short terms The majonty of its members were naturally 
working men, or acknowledged representatives of the workmg class 
Instead of contmuing to be the agent of the Central Government, the 
pohce was at once stopped of-Tts pohtical attnbutes, and turned mto 
the responsible and at all times revocable agent of the Commune So 
nere the officials of all other branches of the admmistration From the 
members of the Commune downwards, the pubhc service had to be 
done at workmens it ages The vested interests and the representa- 
tion allowances of the high dignitancs of state disappeared along mth 
the high digmtanes themselves 

“ Having once got nd of the standmg army and the pohce, the 
physical force elements of the old government, the Commune was 
anxious to break the spintual force of repression, the ‘pnrson-poner’ 

“ The judicial functionanes were to be divested of [their] sham mde- 
pendence Like the rest of the pubhc servants, magistrates and 
judges were to be elective, responsible and revocable 

Thus the Commune appears to have substituted “ only ” fuller 
democracy for the smashed state machme abohtion of the 

1 The Coil War in France Lawrence iS. Wishart, pp 40 41 — Ed 
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standing army , all oHicialb to be elected and subject to recall 
But as a matter of fact this “ onlv ” signifies the very important 
substitution of one tvpe of institution for others of a funda- 
mentally different order This is a ease of “ quantity becoming 
transformed into quality ’ democracy, introduced as fully and 
consistently as is generally conceivable, is transformed from 
bourgeois democracy into proletarian democracy from the state 
{i c a special force for the suppression of a particular class) into 
something which is no longer really a stale 

It is still neccssan' to suppress the bourgeoisie and crush its 
resistance This was particularly necessary for the Commune, 
and one of the itasons for its defeat was that it did not do this 
with sufhcicnt determination But the organ of suppression is 
now the majority of the population, and not the minority, as was 
always the case under slascry, serfdom and wage-slavcrv And 
since the majority of the people itself suppresses its oppressors, a 
“ special force ” for suppression is no longer necessary In this 
sense the state hcf’ins to wither an ay Instead of the special 
institutions of a privileged minority (privileged officialdom, heads 
of the standing armv), the majority itself can directly fulfil all 
these functions, and the more the functions of state power 
devolve upon the people generally, the less need is there for the 
existence of this power 

In this connection the measures adopted by the Commune and 
emphasised by Mar\ are particularly noteworthy, viz , the aboli- 
tion of all representation allowances, and of all monetary prna- 
leges in the case of officials, the reduction of tlic remuneration of 
all servants of the state to the level of " workmen’s wages ” This 
■shows more clearly than anything else the turn from bourgeois 
democracy to proletarian democracy, from the democracy of the 
oppressors to the democracy of the oppressed classes, from the 
state as a " special force ” for the suppression of a given class to 
the suppression of the oppressors by the general force of the 
majority of the people — the workers and the peasants And it is 
precisely on this most striking point, perhaps the most important 
as far as the problem of the state is concerned, that the teachings 
of Marx have been most completely forgotten ' In popular com- 
mentaries the number of which is legion, this is not mentioned 
It is “ good form ” to keep silent about it as if it were a piece of 
©Id-fashioned “ naivctd, ’ just as the Christians, after Christianity 
had attained the position of a state religion, “forgot” the “naivete” 
of primitive Christianity with its democratic revolutionary spirit 

The reduction of the remuneration of the highest state officials 
seems to be “ simply ” a demand of naive, primitive democracy 
One of the “ founders ” of modern opportunism, the evSocial- 
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democrat, Eduard Bernstein, has more than once exercised his 
talents in repeating the vulgar bourgeois jeers at “primitive" 
democracy Like all opportunists, mcluding the present Kaut- 
skvists he utterly fails to understand that, first of all, the transi- 
tion from capitahsm to sociahsm is impossible without some 
reversion ” to “ primitive ” democracy (how else can the t 
majority, and even the whole population, proceed to discharge 
state functions?), and secondly, he forgets that “pnmiti\'e 
democracy ” based on capitahsm and capitalist culture is not the 
same as primitive democracy in prehistonc or pre-capitahst 
times Capitalist culture has created large-scale production, 
factories railways, the postal service, telephones, etc , and on 
this basis the great majonty of functions of the old “state 
pow er ” have become so simplified and can be reduced to such 
simple operations of registration, filing and checking ^that they 
can be easily performed by every hterate person, and it will be 
possible to perform them for “ workmen’s wages,” which circum- 
stances can (and must) stnp those functions of every shadow of 
privilege, of every semblance of “ official grandeur ” 

All officials, without exception, elected and subject to recall 
at anv tune their salanes reduced to the level of “workmen’s 
wages ’ —these simple and “ self-evident ” democratic measures, 
while completely unitmg the interests of the workers and the 
majority of the peasants, at the same time serve as the bridge 
betiveen capitahsm and socialism These measures concern the 
purely political reconstruction of society but, of course, they 
acquire their Tull meaning and significance only m connection 
with the “ expropnation of the expropnators,” either accom- 
plished or in preparation, le, with the transformation of 
capitalist private ownership of the means of production mto 
social ownership Marx wrote 

“ The Commune made that catchword of bourgeois revolutions, 
cheap goiemment, a reahty by destroymg the tuo greatest sources of 
expenditure — the standmg army and state funcUonansm ’’i 
From the peasantry, as from other sections of the petty bour- 
geoisie only an msignificant few “ rise to the top,” “get on m the 
world ” m the bourgeois sense, i e , become either weU-to-do 
people, bourgeois or officials m secure and privileged position In 
every capitalist country where there is a peasantry (and this is the 
case m most capitalist countries), the vast majonty of the peasants 
IS oppressed by the government and longs for its overthrow, longs 
for “ cheap ’’ government This can be achieved only by the pro- 
letariat, and by achieving it, the proletariat at the same time takes 
a step forward towards the socialist reconstruction of the state 
^ Ibtd — Ed Eng ed 
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3 Tun AuoLniov or Parliamentarism 
Marx said 

‘ Tlic Comniunc ^^as to be a working nol a pnriininentar% body, 
cxccutoc and legislate c at tlic same time ' 

' Instead of deciding once jn three or six years which member of 
-the ruling class was to misrepresent the people in parliament, unixcrsal 
Suffrage was to sene the people, constituted in Communes, as indi- 
xidiial suffrage senes cxeo other employer in scarcli for the workmen 
md managers in his business 

Thanks to the prevalence of soctal-chaux inism and opportu- 
nism this remarkable criticism of parliamentarism made in 1871 
also belongs now to the “forgotten words*' of Marxism The 
Cabinet Ministers and professional parliamentarians, the traitors 
to the proletariat and the “ practical ” Socialists of our day, have 
left all criticism of parliamentarism to the anarchists, and, on this 
xvonderfullv intelligent ground, thev denounce all criticism of 
parliamentarism as “anarchism I ' It is not surprising that the 
proletariat of Uic “ adxanccd ” parliamentary countries, disgusted 
with such “ Socialists ’ as Messrs Schcidcmann, David, Lcgicn, 
Sembat, Renaudek Henderson, Vandcrvcldc, Slauning, Branting, 
Bissolati and Co , has been more and more often giving its sym- 
pathies to anarcho-syndicalism, in spite of the fact that the latter 
is but the twin brother of opportunism 
But for Marx, rcxolutionary dialectics was never the empty 
fashionable phrase, the toy rattle, which PJekhanov, Kautskv and 
die others have made of it Marx knew' how' to break with anar- 
chism ruthicsslv for its inability; to make use even of the “pig- 
sty ’* of boprgcois parliamentarism, cspcciallv at a time when the 
situation yy as obviously not revolutionary’ , but at the same time 
he kneyv how to subject parliamentarism to genuine rcxolutionary- 
prolctarian criticism 

To decide once every feyv years w'hich member of tlic ruling 
class IS to misrepresent the people in parliament is the real essence 
of bourgeois parliamentarism, not only in parliamentary'-constitu- 
tional monarchies, but also in the most democratic republics 
But since yve arc discussing the question of the state, and if 
parliamentarism is to be regarded as one of the institutions of the 
state from the point of vicyv of the tasks of the proletariat m 
this field, yvhat is the yvay out of parliamentarism ? Hovv can 
it be dispensed yvith ? 

Again and again yy'c must repeat the lessons of Marx, based 
on the study of the Commune, have been so completely forgotten 
that any criticism of parliamentarism, other than anarchist or 
reactionary criticism, is quite unmtelligible to the present-day 
“ Social-democrat ’’ (read present-day traitor to socialism) 
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The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the aboli- 
tion of representative institutions and of the electoral pnnciple,. 
but the conversion of the representative institutions from mere 
“ talking shops ” into workmg bodies 
“ The Commune was to be a workmg, not a parhamentary body, 
executive and legislative at the same time ” 

“ A working, not a parliamentary body ” — this hits the nail on 
the head in regard to the present-^ay parhamentarians and the 
parliamentary “ lap dogs ” of Social-democracy ' Take any par- 
liamentary country, from America to Switzerland, from France 
to England, Norway and so forth — in these countries tile actual 
work of the “ state ” is done behind the scenes and is carried on 
by the departments, the government offices and the General 
Staffs Parhament itself is given up to talk for the special purpose 
of foolmg the “ common people ” This is so true that even m 
the Russian republic, a bourgeois-democratic repubhc, all these 
sins of parliamentarism were immediately revealed, even before a 
real parhament was created The heroes of rotten Phihstmism, 
such as the Skobelevs and the Tseretellis, the Chernovs and 
Avksentyevs, have managed to pollute even the Soviets with the 
pollution of disgustmg bourgeois parhamentansm and to convert 
them into mere talking shops In the Soviets, the Right Honour- 
able “ Socialist ” Mmisters are fooling the confiding peasants with 
phrasemongering and resolutions In the government itself a 
sort of permanent quadrille is going on m order that, on the one 
hand, as many Sociahst-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks as 
possible may get near the “pie,” the lucrative and honourable 
posts, and that, on the other hand, the “ attention of the people ” 
may be engaged Meanwhile, the real “ state ” busmess is being 
done in the government offices, in the General Staff 
Dyelo Naroda,^ the organ of the rulmg Socialist-Revolution- 
ary” Party, recently admitted m an editonal article — with the 
matchless candour of people of “ good society,” m which “ all ” 
are engaged in political prostitution — that even m those Mmistries 
of which the “ Socialists ” (save the mark) are at the head, the 
whole bureaucratic apparatus has m fact remamed as before, that 
it IS working in the old way, “ freely ” sabotaging revolutionary 
measures Even without this admission, would not- the actud 
history of the participation of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks in the government prove this? The only charactenstic 
thing m this is that while m the Ministerial company of the 
Cadets, Messrs Chernov, Rusanov, Zenzmov and the other 
editors of Dyelo Naroda have so completely lost aU shame that 
they unblushingly proclaim, as if it were a mere bagatelle, that 
1 The People’s Cause — Ed Eng ed 
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in “then" Ministries cvcrvthing lias remained as before! 
Revolutionary-democratic phrases to gull the Simple Simons , 
bureaucracy and red tape for the “ benefit ” of the capitalists — 
this IS the essence of the “honest ’ coalition 
The Commune was to have substituted foi the venal and 
rotten parliamentarism of bourgeois society institutions m w’hich 
freedom ol opinion and discussion would not have degenerated 
into deception, for the pai Iiamcntarians would have had to work 
themselves, would lia\c had to execute their own laws, they 
themselves would ha\e had to lest their results in real life , they 
would ha\e been directly responsible to their constituents Re- 
presentatne institutions w'ould have remained, but there was to 
have been nn parliamentarism as a special system, as the division 
of labour between the legislate e and the executive, as a 
prnilcgcd position for deputies We cannot imagine democracy, 
not even proletarian democracy, without representative institu- 
tions but w'c can and must think of democracy w'lthout parlia- 
mentarism if criticism of bourgeois society is not mere empty 
words for us. if the desire to overthrow the rule of the bour- 
geoisie IS our serious and sincere desire, and not a mere 
“ election ” cry for catching w'orkers’ votes, as n is W’lth the 
hfcnsheviks and Social-Rcvoliitionarics, the Schcidemanns, the 
Lcgicns, the Sembats and the Vandcrvcidcs 
Tt is extremely instructive to note that, m speaking of the 
functions of the ofiicials who arc ncrcssarv for the Commune 
and for proletarian democracy. Marx compares them to the 
workers of “ every othci' employer " that is, of thg ordinary 
capitalist enterprise, with its ‘\workmcn and managers’’ 

T here IS no trace of utopianism in Marx, in the sense that he 
invented or imagined a “new society No, he studied the bnth 
of the new society from the old, the forms of transition from the 
latter to the former as a natural historical process He examined 
the actual experience of the mass proletarian movement and tried 
to draw practical lessons from it He “ learned ’’ from the Com- 
mune, like all the great revolutionary thinkers who were not 
afraid to learn from the experience of the great movements of 
the oppressed classes and w'ho never preached pedantic 
“ sermons ’’ (such as PIckhanov’s “ They should not have taken 
to arms ’, or Tscrctclhs “A class must limit itself") 

There can be no thought of destroying officialdom immediately 
everywhere, completely That is Utopia' But to smash the old 
buieaucratic machine at once and to begin immediately to con- 
struct a new one that will enable all officialdom to be gradually 
abolished is nof Utopia, it is the experience of the Commune, it is 
the direct and immediate task of the revolutionary proletariat 
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Socialism simplifies the functions of “ state ” administration , it 
enables the methods of “ official administration ” to be thrown 
aside and the whole business to be reduced to a matter of 
organising the pro’etariat (as the ruling class), which hires “ work- 
men and managers ’’ in the name of the whole of society 
We arc not Utopians, we do not indulge in “ dreams ” of dis- 
pensing at nmc with all administration, with all subordination , 
these anarchist dreams, based upon a lack of understanding of 
the tasks of the proletarian dictatorship, are totally alien to 
Marxism, and, as a matter of fact, serve only to postpone the 
socialist revolution until human nature has changed No, we 
nant the socialist revolution with human nature as it is now, 
with human nature that cannot dispense with subordination, 
control and “ managers ” 

But the subordination must be to the armed vanguard of all 
the exploited, of all the toilers, 1 e to the proletariat Measures 
must be taken at once, overnight, to substitute for the specific 
methods of “ official administration ” by state officials the simple 
functions of “workmen and managers,” functions which are 
nJrcadv fully within the capacity of the average city dweller and 
can well be performed for “ workmens’ wages ” 

fVc oiirseh es the workers, will organise large-scale production 
on the basis of what capitalism has already created, w'e shall rely 
on our own experience as workers, we shall establish stnet iron 
discipline supported by the state power of the armed workers, 
we shall reduce the role of the state officials to that of simply 
carrying out instructions as responsible, revocable, moderately 
paid “managers” (of course, with the a^id of technicians of all 
sorts, types and degrees) This is our proletarian task, this is 
what w’c can and niurt start with in carrymg out the proletarian 
revolution Such a beginning, on the basis of large-scale pro- 
duction, will of itself lead to the gradual “withering away” of 
all bureaucracy, to the gradual creation of an order, order with- 
out quotation marks, which will be different from wage-slavery, 
an order in which the functions of control and accounting — 
becoming more and more simple — wall be performed by each 
in turn, wall then become a habit and will finally die out as the 
spicial functions of a special stratum of the population 

A witty German Social-democrat of the seventies of the last 
century called the post-office an example of the socialist system 
Tins IS very true At present the post-office is a business organ- 
ised on the lines of a state capitalist monopoly Imperiahsm is 
gradually transforming all trusts into organisations of a similar 
type Over the “ common ” toilers, who arc overworked and 
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starved there stands the same bourgeois bureaucracy But the 
mechanism of social management is here already to hand Over- 
throw the capitalists, crush the resistance of these exploiters with 
the iron hand of the armed workers, smash the bureaucratic 
machine of the modern state — and vou will have a mechanism of 
the highest technical equipment, free from the *‘ parasite,” 
capable of being wielded bv the united W'orkers themselves, who 
will hire their own technicians, managers and book-keepers, and 
pay them oil, as, indeed c\cry “state” official, ordinary w'ork- 
mcn s wages Here is a concrete, practicable task, immediately 
possible of fulfilment in relation to all trusts, a task that frees 
the toilers from exploitation and takes into account what the 
Commune had alreadv begun to carry out (particularly in the 
field of stale construction) ' 

Our immediate object is to organise the whole of national 
economy on the lines of the postal system, so that the technicians, 
managers bookkeepers as well as all olficials, shall receive 
salaries no higher than “ w'orkmen’s w'ages,” all under the control 
and leadership of the armed proletariat It is such a state, 
standing on such an economic basis, that w'c need This is what 
will bring about the abolition of Parliamentarism and the 
preservation of rcprcscntati\c„ institutions This is what will rid 
the labouring classes of the prostitution of these institutions by 
the bourgeoisie 

4 Thc Organisation or National Unita’ 

“ In a rough skctcli of national organisation whicli thc Commune 
had no time to dciclop it states clear)} that the Commune was to be 
the political form of CNcn thc smallest countr} Inmtet 
The communes were to elect thc “ National Delegation ” in 
Pans 

“Thc few but important functions which still would remain for a 
central government were not to be suppressed, as has been intentionally 
misstated but were to be discharged b> Communal and therefore strictly 
responsible agents Tlie unity of thc nation Was not to be broken, 
but, on the contrary, to be organised by the Communal constitutions, , 
and to become a rc.alil} by thc destruction of tlic slate power W’hicli 
claimed to be tlic embodiment of that unity independent of, and 
superior to thc nation itself, from which it has but a parasitic excres- 
cence While thc merely represswe organs of thc old governmental 
power were to be amputated, its legitimate functions w'erc to be wrested 
from an authority usurping pre-eminence over society itself, and 
restored to the responsible agents of society 
To what extent the opportunists of present-day Social-demo- 
cracy have failed to understand — or perhaps it would be more 
true to say, did not want to understand — these observations of 
Marx IS best shown by thc famous (thc fame of Herostratus) 
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book of the renegade Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungeii des 
Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie It is 
precisely m connection with the above passage from Marx that 
Bernstein wrote that this programme 

“ m Its political content, in all its essential features, displays the 
greatest similanty to the federation of Proudhon In spite of all , 

the ^ther points of difference between Marx and the ‘ petty-bourgeois ’ 
Proudhon [Bernstein places the word “ petty-bourgeois ” in quotation 
marks in order to m^e it sound ironical], on these points their ways 
of thinking resemble each other as closely as could be ” 

Of course, Bernstem contmues, the importance of the munici- 
palities IS growmg, but 

“ It seems doubtful to me whether the first task of democracy 
would be such a dissolution [Au}ldsimg\ of the- modem states and such 
a complete transformation [U mwandlung] of their organisation as is 
descnbed by Marx and Proudhon (the formation of a NaUonal Assembly 
from delegates of the provmcial or district assembhes, which, m their 
turn, would consist of delegates from the Communes, so that the whole 
previous mode of national representation would vanish completely ” 

To confuse Marx’s views on the “destruction of the state 
power ’’ — of the parasitic excrescence ’’ — with Proudhon’s fede- 
rahsm is positively monstrous! But it is not an accident, for it 
never occurs to the opportunist that Marx does not speak here 
about federalism as opposed to centrahsm, but about smashmg 
the old bourgeois state raachme which exists m all bourgeois 
countries 

The only thmg that penetrates the opportunist’s mind is what 
he sees around him, m a society of petty-bourgeois Philistimsm 
and “reformist” stagnation, namely, only “ raumcipahties ” 1 
The opportumst has even forgotten how to thmk about the 
proletarian revolution 

It if ridiculous But it is remarkable that nobody disputed 
Bernstem on this pomt ’ Bernstein has been refuted often 
enough, especially by Plekhanov in Russian hterature and by 
Kautsky in European hterature, but neither of them said any- 
thing about this distortion of Marx by Bernstem 

The opportumst has forgotten to think m a revolutionary way 
and to ponder over revolution to such an extent that he attributes 
“ federahsm ” to Marx and confuses him with the founder of 
anarchism, Proudhon And Kautsky and Plekhanov, the would- 
be orthodox Marxists and defenders of the doctnne of revolu- 
tionary Marxism, are silent on this pomt 1 Herem hes one of 
the roots of the extreme vulgarisation of the views concemmg 
the difference between Marxism and anarchism which is 

1 The Premises of Socialism and the Tasks of Social Democracy — 
Herostratus, m order to acquire fame, burned down the" temple of 
Diana at Ephesus — Ed Eng ed 
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characteristic of the Kautskyjsts and opportunists, and \%hich we 
shall discuss later 

Marx’s obser\alions on the experience of the Commune which 
we quoted above do not reveal a trace of federalism Marx 
agreed with Proudhon on the very point that the opportunist 
.Bernstein faded to sec Marx disagreed with Proudhon on the 
verv point on which Bernstein said there W'as agreement 
Marx agreed with Proudhon on the necessity of “ smashmg ” 
the present state machine Neither the Kautskyists nor Uic 
opportunists wish to see this similanlv between Marxism and 
anarchism (Proudhon and Bakunin) because on this point they 
have departed Irom Marxism 

Marx differed with Proudhon and with Bakunin precisely on 
the point of federalism (quite apart from the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) The petty-bourgcois views of anarchism advance 
federalism as a principle Marx was a centralist There is no 
departure from centralism in the obscrv'ations of Marx quoted 
above Only those who are imbued with the petty-bourgeois 
“ superstitious belief ’ in the state can mistake the abolition of 
the bourgeois state machine for the abolition of centralism ' 

But will It not be centralism when the proletariat and poorcsl 
peasnntrv take political power m their own hands, organise 
themselves freely in communes, andTmitc the action of all the 
communes in striking at capital, m crushing the resistance of the 
capitalists in transferring the ownership of the railways 
factories, land and so forth, to the enfirc nation, to the whole of 
society *7 Will that not be the most consistent democratic 
centralism And proletarian centralism at that 

Bernstein simply cannot conceive the possibility of voluntary 
centralism, of the voluntarj-'amalgamalion of the communes into 
a nation, the voluntary fusion of the proletarian communes in 
the process of dcslrojnng bourgeois rule and the bourgeois stale 
machine Like all Philistines, Bernstein can imagine centralism 
only as something from above, to be imposed and maintained 
solely bv means of bureaucracy and militarism 
Marx, as though foreseeing the possibility of the distortion of 
bis ideas, deliberately emphasised the fact that the charge that the 
Commune desired to destroy the unity of the nation, to abolish 
the central power, w'as an intentional misstatement Marx delib- 
erately used the words “The unity of the nation was to be 
organised,’’ so as to confrast conscious, democratic proletarian 
centralism w'lth bourgeois, military, bureaucratic centralism 
But no one is so deaf as he W'ho will not hear And the verj' 
thing the opportunists of present-day Social-democracv do not 
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want to hear about is the abolition of state power, the excision 
of the parasite 

5 The Abolition of the Parasite State 
We have already quoted part of Marx’s utterances on this 
subject, and we now' supplement them He wrote 

“ It IS generally the fate of completely nev\ histoncal creations to be 
mistaken for the counterpart of older and e\en defunct forms of soaal 
life, to which the) may bear a certain likeness Tlius, this new Com- 
mune, which breaks the modem state power, has been mistaken for n 
reproduction of the mediaval Communes for a federation of small 
states, as dreamt of by Montesquieu and the Girondins for an exag- 
gerated form of the ancient struggle agamst over-centralisalion The 
Communal constitution would ha\e restored to the social body all the 
forces hitherto absorbed by the stale parasite feeding upon and clogging 
(he free mo\cment of society By this one act it would have initiated 
the regeneration of France The Communal consutution brought 
ihe rural producers under the mtelicctual lead of the central towns of 
their distncts, and there secured to them in the workingmen, the 
natural trustees of their interests Tlie very existence ofTlic Commune 
involved, as a matter of course local municipal liberty, but no longer 
as a check upon the now superseded state power ”i- 
<■ “Breaks The modern state power” which was a ‘ parasitic 
-excrescence’ the “ repressive -organs ’ of which were to be 
“ amputated ” the “ destruction ” of “ the now' superseded state 
power — these are the expressions used by Marx concerning the 
state in appraising and analysing the expenence of the Commune 
All this was w ritten a little less than hall a century ago , and 
now one has to make excavations, as it were to bring undistorted 
Marxism to the knowledge of the masses The conclusions 
drawn from the observation of the last great revolution, through 
which Marx lived, were forgotten just at the moment w'hen the 
time for the next great proletarian revolutions had arrived 
‘ The multiphcily of interpretations to which the Commune has been 
subjected and the mulliphcity of interests which construed it in their 
favour show that it was a thoroughiv expansive political form, while all 
previous forms of government had been emphatically repressive Ils 
true secret was this It was essentially n a orkms-class go^ enimenf the 
product of the struggle of the producing against the appropnating class, 
the political form at last discovered under which to work out the 
economic emancipation of labour 

“Except on this last condition the Communal constituUon would 
have been an impossibility and a delusion 
The Utopians busied themselves with “ inventmg ” the political 
forms under w'hich the socialist transformation of society was to 
take place The anarchists waived the question of pohtical forms 
altogether The opportunists of present-day Social-democracy 
accepted the bourgeois pohtical forms of the parliamentary 
democratic state as the unsurpassable limit they battered their 
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foreheads praying before tins idol and denounced every attempT 
to sinaih these forms as anarchism 

Mar\ deduced from the whole history of Socialism and of the 
political struggle that the state was bound to disappear, and that 
the transitional form of its disappearance (the transition from 
state to no state) would be the “ proletariat organised as the 
ruling class " But Mar\ did not set out to disco\cr the political 
forms of this future stage He limited himself to a precise 
obscr\ation of rrcnch history to analysing it, and to the con- 
clusion to which the year IS51 had led, viz, that matters w'crc 
mo\ing towards the smadiittf; of the bourgeois stale machine 
And when the mass revolutionary mosement of the proletariat 
burst forth Marv. m spite of the failure of that movement, m 
spite of its short life and its patent w'cakness, began to study the 
political forms that it had disclosed 
The Commune is the form “ at last discovered " by the pro- 
letarian revolution, under which to work' out the economic 
emancipation of labour 

The Commune is the first attempt of a proletarian revolution 
to snwsh the bourgeois state machine and it constitutes the 
political form, “ at last discovered,” which can and must 
supersede the smashed machine 

We shall see below that the Russian Revolution of 1905 and 
1917, in different circumstances and under different conditions 
continued the work of the Commune and corroborated MarCs 
brilliant historical analysis 

CHAPTER IV 

CONTINUATION SUPPLEMENTARY EXPLANATION 

BY ENGELS 

Marx gave the fundamentals on the question of the significance 
of the experience of the Commune Engels returned to the same 
subject repeatedly and explained Marx’s analy'sis and conclusions, 
sometimes illuminating other sides of the question with such 
strength and vividness that it is necessary to deal with his 
explanations separately 

1 “ Thc^ Housing Question * 

In his work, The Housing Question (1872) Engels took into 
account the experience of the Commune, and dealt sev'cral times 
with the tasks of the revolution in relation to the state It is 
interesting to note that the treatment of this concrete subject 
rev'ealed, on the one hand, points of similarity between the 
proletarian state and the present state — features which give 
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\\holc people to scpimtc families presupposes the collection of 
rent, a certain amount of control, and a certain standard of allot- 
ment of houses All this calls for a certain form of state, but it 
docs not call for a special military and bureaucratic apparatus, 
with officials occupying especially privileged positions flic 
transition to a state of alTairs when it will be possible to let 
houses rent-free is bound up with the complete “ withering 
away ’ of the state 

Speaking of the consersion of the Blanqiiists to the principles 
of Marxism after the Commune and ns a result of its experience, 
Engels, in passing, formulates these principles as follows 
” Necessity of political action of the prolctarnt, and of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat as the transitional stage to tlic aliolition of 
classes, and n ith them, of the state ’ ^ 

Addicts to hair-spiitting criticism, and bourgeois “cxtcrmuia- 
tors of Marxism,” will perhaps see a contradiction between this 
recognition of the ‘ abolition of the state ” and the repudiation 
of this formula as an anarchist one in the previously -quoted 
pissagc from Ann-Duhtinq It would not be surprising if the 
opportunists st.impcd Engels, too as an “ anarchist,” for the 
habit of accusing the internationalists of nnarcinsm is becoming 
more and more widespread among the social-chauvimsts 

Marxism always taught that the state will be abolished w'lth 
the abolition of classes The well-known passage on the 
‘ withering awav of the state” in Antt-Diihring docs not blame 
the anarchists simplv for being in favour of the abolition of the 
state, but lor preaching that the state can be abolished “o\cr- 
night 

In view of the fact that the now prevailing ” Social- 
democratic ’ doctrine completely distorts the relation of Marxism 
to anarchism on the question of the abolition of the state, it will 
be v'crv useful to recall a certain controversy conducted bv Marx 
and Engels with the anarchists ^ 

2 Cox’rttovTRsv With run Anarchists 

This controvcisy took place in 1873 Marx and Engels con- 
tributed articles against the Proudhomsts,, “ autonomists ’ or 
“ anti-authoritarians,” to an Italian Socialist annual, and it w'as 
not until 1913 that these articles appeared in German in Ncf(c 
Zeit Ridiculing the anarchists and their repudiation of politics, 
Marx wrote 

“ If the political slriigglc of the working class assumes violent forms 
n the w'orkers set up their rcvoluliomry dictatorship m place of the 
diclaforship of the bourgeoisie, they commit the terrible crime of 
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violating principles, for m order to satisfy their wretched, vulgar, e\ery- 
day needs, in order to crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie, instead 
of laying down their arms and abolishing the state, they give the state 
a revolutionary and transitory form ”i 

It was exclusively against this kind of “abolition” of the state 
that Marx fought in refuting the anarchists 1 He did not combat 
the theory that the state would disappear when classes disap- 
peared, or that it would be ahohshed when classes are abohshed , 
he opposed the proposition that the workers should renounce the 
use of arms, the use of organised force, that is, the use of the 
state, in order to “ cfush the resistance of the bourgeoisie ” 

To prevent the true meanmg of his struggle agamst the anar- 
chists from being distorted, Marx deliberately emphasised the 
“ revolutionary and transitory form ” of the state which the 
proletariat needs The proletariat needs the state only tem- 
poranly VVe do not at all disagree with the anarchists on the- 
question of the abolition of the state as an aim We mamtain 
that, to achieve this aim, we must temporarily make use of the 
instruments, resources and methods of the state power against 
the exploiters, just as the dictatorship of the oppressed class is 
temporarily necessary for the abolition of classes Marx chooses 
the sharpest and clearest way of stating his position against the 
anarchists after overthrowing''the yoke of the capitalists, should 
the workers “ lay down their arms,” or use them agamst the 
capitalists in order to crush their resistance? But what is the 
systematic use of arms by one class agamst the other, if not a 
“ transitory form ” of state? 

Let every Social-democrat ask famiself is that the way he has 
been puttmg the question of the state m controversy with the 
anarchists? Is that the way the vast inajority of the official 
Socialist Parties of the Second International have been puttmg it? 
\ Engels enlarges on the same ideas m even greater detail and 
more simply First of all he ridicules the muddled ideas of the 
Proudhon ists, who called themselves “ anti-authontarians,” le, 
they repudiated every sort of authority, every sort of subordma- 
tion, every sort of power Take a factory, a railway, a ship on 
the high seas, said Engels^is it not clear that not one of these 
complex technical units, based on the employment of machmery 
-and the ordered co-operation of many people, could function 
• without a certain amount of subordination and, consequently, 
without some authority or power? 

“ When I put these arguments,” writes Engels, “ up agmnst the most 
rabid anti-authontarjans, they were able to give me only the following 
answ er ‘ Ah ' that is true, but here it is not a case of authonty which 

1 Neuc Zen, Vol XXXII, 1, 1913-14, p 40 
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^^c confer on clclcgntcs, hut of a contiin^^loit^' nicsc Bcnllcmcn tliink 
that thc> have changed the thing by changing its name . ” 

Having thus sliown that authority and autonomy arc relative 
terms, that the sphere of their application vanes with the various 
phases of social development, that it is absurd to take them as 
absolutes, and adding that the sphere of the application of 
machinery and large-scale production is constantly bccohung 
enlarged Engels passes from the general discussion of authority 
to the question of the state and writes 

" If the autonomists would confine themselves to sa>ing that 

the social organisation of the future will restrict authority to the limits 
in which the relations of production make it inevitable, we could under- 
stand each other, but thej arc blind to all facts which mike the tiling 
ncccssarj', and thc> hurl themselves against the world 

“ \Vh> don t the anti-authoritarians coniine themselves to crjing out 
against political autlioni), against the state ? All socialists arc agreed 
that the state, and with it political nuthorit>, will disappear as tho 
result of the coming social revolution, i c that public functions will 
lose their political character and be transfprmcd into the simple admin- 
istrative functions of watching over real social interests But the anti- 
authontanans demand that the political state should be abolished at 
once, even before the social conditions which brought it into being have 
been abolished Thc> demand that the first act of the social revolution 
shall be the abolition of authority 

Have these gentlemen never seen a revolution? A revolution is 
undoubtedly the most authoritarian thing there is It is the net whereby 
one part of the population imposes its will upon the other part by 
means of nfles, bayonets and cannon, which arc nuthontarian means li 
ever there were any And the victorious party, if it docs not wish to 
have fought in vain, must maintain its rule by means of the (error 
which Its arms inspire in the reactionaries Would the Pans Commune 
have lasted a suiglc day if it had not made use of this authority of tlic 
armed population against the bourgeoisie ? Should we not on the 
contrary reproach it for not having made more extensive use of tlus 
authority Tlicrcforc either one of two things is possible , either the 
anti-authoritanans don't know what they arc saying, and in this ease 
they sow nothing but confusion, or they do know, and m this ease they 
arc betraying the cause of the proletariat In cithcr'Xasc they serve 
the reaction ” 

This argument touches upon questions whicli must be 
examined in connection with the relation between politics and 
economics during the “ withering away ” of the state (This is 
dealt with in the next chapter ) These questions are the trans- 
formation of public functions from political functions into smiplo 
functions of administration, and the “ political slate ” This last 
term, particularly liable to cause misunderstanding, indicates tho 
process of the withering away of the state at a certain stage of 
Its withering away the moribund state can be called a non- 
pohtical state 

Again, the most remarkable thing in this passage from Engels 
IS the way he states the ease against the anarchists Social- 
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democrats, the would-be disciples of Engels, have discussed this 
question with the anarchists milhons of times smce 1873, but 
they have not discussed it as Marxists can and should The 
anarchist idea of the abohtion of the state is muddled and non~ 
revolutionary — that is how Engels put it It is precisely the revo- 
lution, m its rise and development, with its specific tasks m 
relation to violence, authonty, power, the state, that the 
anarchists do not wish to see 

The usual criticism of anarchism by present-day Social-demo- 
crats has been reduced to the purest P hilis tine banahty “We 
recogmse the state, whereas the anarchists do not!” Naturally, 
such banahty cannot but repel revolutionary workers who think 
at all' Engels says something different He emphasises the facf 
that all sociahsts recogmse the disappearance of the state as a 
result of the sociahst revolution He then deals with the concrete 
question of the revolution — the very question which, as a rule, 
the Social-democrats, because of their opportumsm, evade, and 
leave, so to speak, exclusively for the anarchists “ to work out” 
And in putting the question, Engels takes the bull by the horns , 
he asks should not the Commune have made more use of the 
revolutionary power of the state, le, of the armed proletanaf 
organised as the ruling class ? 

Prevailing ofiBcial Social-democracy usually dismissed the 
question of the concrete tasks of the proletariat m the revolution 
either with a Phihstme sneer, or, at best, with the evasiVe 
sophism, “ wait and see ” And the anarchists were thus justified 
in saymg about such Social-democracy that it had betrayed its 
task of educatmg the working class for the revolution Engels 
utihses the experience of the last proletanan revolution precisely 
for the purpose of making a very concrete study of what the 
proletariat should do m relation to the banks and the state, and 
how it should do it 


3 Letter to Bebel 

One of the most remarkable, if not the most remarkable obser- 
vation on the state m the works of Marx and Engels is contamed 
m the following passage in Engels’ letter to Bebel dated March 
18-28, 1875 This letter, we may observe m passmg, was as far 
as we know, first pubhshed by Bebel in Volume II of his memoirs 
(Alls meinem Lebeii), which appeared m 1911, le, thuty-six 
years after it had been written and posted 
Engels wrote to Bebel criticismg the very draft of the Gotha 
Programme which Marx also cnticised in his famous letter to 
Bracke Refernng particularly to the question of the state, 
Engels said 
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*' Tlic free people s slate is transformed into the free state Taken m 
Its grammatical sense a free state is one where the state is free in rela- 
tion to Its citizens and is therefore a state with a despotic goaemmcnl 
Tlic whole talk about the state should be dropped, especially since the 
Commune, which was no longer a state in the proper sense of the word 
The ‘ people V ’!tote ’ has been thrown in our faces by the anarchists too 
long althougli Marx s book against Proudhon and later The Communist 
Manifesto directly declare that with the introduction of the socialist 
order of societx the state will dissolve of itself [s/c/i anflosi] and dis- 
appear As therefore the ‘ state ’ is onl> a transitional institution which 
IS used in the stniggle, m ihc revolution, in order to hold dowai 
[nicderzuhnlien] ones adversaries by force, it is pure nonsense to talk 
of a ‘ free people s state so long as the proletariat still uses the state, 
It docs not use it in tlic interests of freedom but in order to hold down 
Its adversaries, and ns soon as it becomes possible to speal of freedom, 
tlic state as such, ceases to exist We would, therefore, propose to 
replace the word ‘ state everv where by the word Gemelmiesen 
[ro/iim»m/y] i good old German word which cm verv well represent 
the rrench word commune i 

It must be borne in mind that this letter refers to the Parly 
programme which Mar\ criticised in a letter dated only a few 
weeks later than the above (Marxs letter is dated May 5, 1875), 
and that at the time Engels was living with Marx in London 
Consequently when he savs “we ’ in the last sentence, Engels 
undoubtedh in his own as well as in Marx's name suggests to 
the leader of the German workers partv that the w’ord “state" 
he wr//(k out of the prouramme and replaced bv the word 
“ community ’ 

What a howl about “anarchism" would be raised by the 
leaders of present-day “ Marxism ’’ which has been faked for the 
convenience of the opportunists, if such a rectification of the 
programme were suggested to them ' 

Let them howl The bourgeoisie will praise them for it 

But we shall go on vvith our work In revising the programm'* 
of our Party W'c must unfailingly take tlic advice of Engels and 
Marx into consideration in order to come nearer the truth, to 
restore Marxism by purging it of distortions, to guide the stniggle 
of the working class for its emancipation more correctly 
Certainly no Bolshevik will be found who opposes the advice of 
Engels and Marx The only' difficulty that max', perhaps, arise 
will be m regard to terminology In German there arc two 
words mcanuig “community,”- of which Engels used the one 
which does not denote a single community', but the totality', the 
sy'stem of communities In Russian there is no such W'ord, and 
perhaps we may have to decide to use the French word “com- 
mune,” although this also has its drawbacks 

1 The Correspondence of hfarx and Engeb — Ed Eng cd 

2 Gememde and Gemenrwesen — Ed Eng ed 
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“ The Commune, which was no longer a state m the proper 
sense of the word ” — this is Engels’ most important theoretical 
statement After what has heen said above, this statement is 
perfectly clear The Commune ceased to be a state m so far as 
it had to repress, not the majority of the population, but the 
mmority (the exploiters) Jt had smashed the bourgeois state 
machme , in place of a special repressive force, the whole popula- 
tion itself came on the scene All this is a departure from the 
state m the proper sense of the word And had the Commune 
lasted, all traces of the state m it would have “ withered away ” 
of themselves , it would not have been necessary for it to 
“ abohsh ” the mstitutions of the state , they would have ceased 
to function in proportion as they ceased to have anything to do 
“ The people s state has been thrown m our faces by the 
anarchists ” In saying this, Engels had Bakunin and his attacks 
' on the, German Social Democrats particularly m tmnd Engels 
admitted that these attacks were justified in so far as the 
' people’s state ” was as much an absurdity and as much a depar- 
ture from sociahsm as the “ free people’s state ” Engels tned to 
put the struggle of the German Social Democrats agamst the 
anarchists on right fines, to make this struggle correct m pnn- 
. ciple, to purge it of opportunist prejudices concerning the “ state ” 
Alas! Engels’ letter was pigeonholed for thirty-six years We 
shall see below that, even after Engels’ letter was published, 
Kautsky obstinately repeated what m essence were the very 
mistakes agamst w'hich Engels had uttered his warning 

Bebel replied to Engels m a letter, dated September 21, 1875, 
in which he wote, inter aha, that he ' fully agrees ” with Engels’ 
criticism of the draft programme, and that he had reproached 
-Liebknecht for his readmess to make concessions (p 304 of the 
German edition of Bebel’s Memoirs, Vol II) But if we take 
Bebel’s pamphlet. Unsere Ziele,^ we find there arguments on the 
s’ate that arc absolutely wrong 
“ The state must be trinsfonned from one based on chss njlejnlo 
a people s state ’ ” 

This IS pnnted in the ninth (the ninth') edition of Bebel’s 
pamphletL^t is not surprising that such persistently repeated 
opportunjKwew's on the state W'efe absofbed'byjt^erman Social 
Democraw, especially as Engels’ revolutionary ^interpretations 
were safdy of everyday life 

"me (“T 
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4 Criticism or xiir Dratt oi run Erpurt Programmf 

In examining the Marxian doctrine of the state, the criticism 
of the draft of the Erfurt Programme sent by Engels to Kautsky 
on June 29, 1891, a criticism published only ten years later, m 
Is cue Zlii cannot be ignored , for this criticism is mainlv con- 
cerned \\ith (he opportunnt views of Social Democracy on 
questions of slate structure 

We shall note in passing that Engels also makes an exceed- 
ingly valuable observation on questions of economics, which 
show's how attentively and thoughtfully he watched the changes 
in modem capitalism, and how’ he was able to foresee to a certain 
extent the (asks of our own, the imperialist, epoch Here is the 
passage referring to the word “ planlessness ” (Planlosigkcit) 
used in the draft programme, as characteristic of capitalism, 
Engels writes 

“ Wlien \\c pass from joint-stock companies to tnists which control 
and monopolise whole branches of indiistr>, it is not only pnvatc 
production that ceases, but also planlcssncss "i 

Here we ha\c what is most essential in the theorcUcal 
appraisal of the latest phase of cajpitalism, ic , impcnalism, vie, 
that capitalism becomes monopoly capitoUsm The latter must 
be emphasised because the erroneous bourgeois reformist view 
that monopoly capitalism or state monopoly capitalism is no 
longer capitalism, but can already be termed “ state socialism,” or 
something of that sort, is very widespread Tlie trusts, of course, 
have not created, do not create now, and cannot create full and 
complete planning But to whatever extent they do plan, to 
W'hatever extent the capitalist magnates calculate in advance the 
volume of production on a national and even on an international 
scale, and to whatever extent they systematically regulate it, wc 
still remain under capitalism — capitalism in its new stage, it is 
true, but still, undoubtedly capitalism The “ proximity ” of 
such capitalism to socialism should serve the genuine representa- 
tives of the proletariat as proof of the proximity, ease, fcasabihty 
and urgency of the socialist revolution, and not as an argument 
in favour of tolerating the repudiation of such a revolution or in 
favour of making capitalism look more attractive, atj occupation 
in w'hich all the reformists arc engaged 

But let us return to the qucs^on^ 4 ;if,jtJtiej stales. In this letter 
Engels makes thrfec^^^iflilliiKf^sug^stionj ^ first, Tas regards ,thc 
republic , second *ii^regaTdg|4fictcrt\nection bcAv^n the national 
question and the'^o’rl^’^f’statc, and, third, as rc^rds local self- 
government ^ , e. erP ^ ^ 

1 Neuc Zcit. Vol’v XX, 8 ^ * C 
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no need lo do •^o — is lo remo\c tin. fiflcif from ah’-oliitisni, nnd ii'c 
It lo screen ones own nakedness i 

The great majontv of the ofllcial Ic.uleis ol the German Social 
Democratic Part\, who pigeonholed this .id\icc, ha\c indeed 
proved to be a screen for absolutism 

‘ Uliimalclj sulIi a polics can onU IluI ones own pirlj aslra> 
General abslnct political questions Inve been put into the foreground, 
concealing thus the immediate concrete questions tlic quesltons which at 
the first great c\ents, the first politicalcrisis put ilicmsehcsonthcagcnda 
What can result from this except that at the deci-.iic moment the Partj 
IS siiddcnlj left without guidance that unclaritj and disiinilj reign on the 
most dccisixc points because ilicsc points Inxe nc\cr been discussed? 

This forgetfulness of the great mam standpoint in the momentary 
interests of the da> this struggling and sirning for the success of the 
moment without consideration for the latter consequences, this sacrifice 
of the future of the mosement for its present max be ‘ honesllx ’ 
meant, but it is and remains opportunism, anil lioncst ’ opportunism 
IS perhaps the most dangerous of all 

If one thing is certain it is that our Pirtv and the xxorling class can 
onl> come to power under the form of the democratic republic This is 
txen the specific form for the dictatorship of the prolctariu as the 
Great french Rcxolution has alrcadi shown 3 

Engels repeats here tn a parliciiIarK striking manner the 
fundamental idea which runs like a red thread through all of 
Marx s works namelv, that the democratic republic is the nearest 
approach to the dictatorship of the proletariat For such a 
republic — without in the Icist abolishing the domination of 
capital and. therefore, the oppression of the masses and the class 
struggle — inevitably leads to such an extension, development, 
unfolding and intensification of that struggle that, as soon as the 
possibility arises of satisfying the fundamental interests of the 
oppressed masses, this possibility is achieved inevitably and solely 
in the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the leadership of those 
masses by the prolctai lat TTicsc, too, arc ‘ forgotten w'ords ” of 
Marxism for the whole of the Second International, and this 
forgetfulness was demonstrated with particular vividness b\ the 
history of the Menshevik Party in the first half year of the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 

On the question of a federal republic in connection with the 
national composition of the population, Engels wgotc 

‘ What should take us place,"’” (of prcscnt-diy Germany wfith its reac- 
tionary Tnonarcliial constitution and its equally reactionary divasion into 
petty st.ates, which perpetuates all the specific fcatuas of “Prussianism” 
instead of dissolving them in Germany as a, whole) “In my view, the 
prolctanat can use only the form of a one and indivisible republic In 
thegigantictemtoryofthc United Statcsafcdcnl republic is still, on the 
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whole, a necessity, although m the Eastern states it is already becoming 
a hindrance It nould be a step forward in England, where the two 
islands arc peopled by four nations and in spite of a smglc Parliament 
tlircc different s> stems of legislation exist side by side even to day In 
little Switzerland, it has long been a lundrance, tolerable only because 
SvMtzcrlnnd is content to be a purely passite member of the European 
state system For Germany, federation of the Swiss type would be an 
enormous step backward Two points distinguish a federal state from a 
unitarv state first, that each separate federated state, each canton, has 
Its own civil and criminal legislative and judicial system, and, second, 
that alongside of a popular chamber there is also a federal chamber iti 
w'hich each canton, large or small, votes as such "i 

In Germany the federal state is the transitional stage to the 
complete unitary state and the “ revolution above ” of 1866 
and 1870 must not be reversed but supplemented by a “move- 
ment from below ’ 

Engels did not display indifference to the question of the 
forms of state, on the contrary, he tried to analyse the transi- 
tional forms with the utmost care m order to establish, m ac- 
cordance With the concrete, historical, specific features of each 
separate case, pom what and into what the given transitional 
form IS evolving 

From the point of view of the proletariat and the proletarian 
revolution, Engels, like Marx, insisted on democratic centralism, 
on one indivisible republic He regarded the federal republic 
r cither as an exception and a hindrance to development, or as a 
tfansitional form from a monarchy to a cefttrahsed republic, as 
a “ step forward ’ under certain special conditions And in these 
special conditions, the national question comes to the front 

In spite of tlicir ruthless criticism of the reactionary nature of 
small states and, in certain concrete cases, the screening of this 
by the national question, Engels and Marx never betrayed a trace 
of a desire to evade the national question — a desire of which the 
Dutch and Polish Marxists are often guilty, as a result of their 
very justifiable opposition to the narrow Philistine nationalism 
of “ their ” httlc states 

Even m regard to England, where geographical conditions, a 
common language and the history of many centuries would seem 
to have “ put an end ” to the national question m the separate 
small divisions of England — even in regard to this country, 
Engels took into account the patent fact that the national ques- 
tion had not yet been settled, and recognised in consequence that 
the establishment of a federal repubhc would be a “step forward " 
Of course, there is not a trace here of an attempt to abandon the 
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criticism of the defects of a federal republic or the most deter- 
mined propaganda and struggle for a united and centralised 
democratic republic 

But Engels did not interpret democratic centralism in the 
bureaucratic sense in uhich this term is used by bourgeois and 
pcttv-bourgeois ideologists, including the anarchists His inter- 
pretation did not in the least preclude such aside local sclC- 
gos’crnmcnt as would combine the voluntary defence of the unity 
of the state by the “communes'* and districts ssilh the complete 
abolition of all bureaucracy and all “ordering" from abosc 
Enlarging on the programme sicws of Marxism on the statCj 
Engels wrote v 

“ So, then, a unitars republic — but not m the sense of the present 
French Republic, which is nothing but the Fnipirc established in 1798 
minus the Emperor From 1792 to 179S cath Department of I ranee, 
each commune [Gr/;ienirde], enjosed complete sc'f-goacmmcnt on the 
American model, and this is what we too must base How sctf-go\cm- 
ment IS to be organised and how we can manage without a bureaucracy 
has been shown b\ America and the First Frcncli Republic, and is being 
showTi c\cn to-da% b\ Australia, Canada and the other English colonics 
And a provincial and local self-government of this t>pc is far freer than 
Swiss federalism under which, it is tnic, the cinton is very independent 
in relation to the Bund (i c the federated state as a whole), but is also 
independent in relation to the district and the commune Tlic cantonal 
governments appoint the district governors [Bczirks^intthaltcr] and pre- 
fects — a feature which is unknown ip English speaking countries and > 
vviilcli we shall have to abolish here in the future along with the Prussian 
Landratc and Rt e/crii/igmire ’’ (commissaries, district police chiefs, 
governors, and in general all officials appointed from above) i 

Accordingly, Engels proposes the following wording for the 
clause in the programme on self-government 

■ Complete self-government for the provinces” (districts and com- 
munities) through oflicials elected by universal sulTrage The abolition 
of all local and provincial authontics appointed by the state” 

I have already had occasion to point out — m Prm da (No 68, 
June 10, 1917), which was suppressed by the government of 
Kerensky and other “ Socialist ” Ministers — how in this con- 
nection (of course not only in this connection by any means) 
our alleged Socialist representatives of alleged-revolutionary 
alleged-democracy have departed from democracy m the most 
scandalous manner Naturally^ people who have bound them- 
selves by a “ coalition ” with the imperialist bourgeoisie have 
remained deaf to this criticism 

It IS extremely important to note that Engels, armed with 

1 Ibid —Ed 
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facts, disproves fay a precise example the prejudice that is very 
widespread, particularly among petty-bourgeoise democrats, that 
a federal repubhc necessarily means a greater amount of freedom 
than a centralised republic This is not true It is disproved fay 
the facts cited by Engels regarding the centralised French 
Republic of 1792-98 and the federal Swiss Republic The really 
democratic centralised republic gave more freedofn than the 
federal repubhc In other words, the greatest amount of local, 
provincial and other freedom known in history was granted by a 
centralised and not by a federal republic 

Insufficient attention has been and is bemg paid to this fact 
in our Party propaganda and agitation, as, indeed, to the whole 
question of federal and centralised republics and local 
self-government 

5 Thc 1891 Introduction to Marx’s "Civil War in France” 

In his introduction to the third edition of The Civil War in 
France (this Introduction is dated March IS, 1891, and was origin- 
ally published in Nene Zeit) Engels, in addition to many other 
interesting incidental remarks on questions connected with the 
attitude to be taken towards the state, gives a remarkably striking 
rdsumd of the lessons of the Commune This rdsum^, which was 
rendered more profound by the entire experience of the twenty 
years that separated the author from the Commune, and which 
was directed particularly against the “ superstitious belief m the 
state ” so widespread m Germany, can justly be called the last 
word of Marxism on the question dealt with here 

In France, Engels observes, the workers were armed after 
every revolution, 

" therefore the disarming of the workers was the first command- 
ment for the bourgeois at the helm of the state Hence after every 
revolution won by the workers, a new struggle, ending with tlie defeat 
of the Workers 

This nSsumd of the experience of bourgeois revolutions is as 
concise as it is expressive The essence of the matter — also, by 
the way, of the question of the state {has the oppressed class 
arms'’)— IS here remarka&ly well defined It is precisely this 
essential thing which is most bften ignored by professors, who 
are influenced by bourgeois ideology, as well as by petty-bour- 
geois democrats In the Russian Revolution of 1917, the honour 
(Cavaignac honour) of lilabbing this secret of bourgeois revolu- 
tions fell to the Menshevik, “ also-Marxist,” Tseretelh In his 

^ Introduction to The Cn tl War at France — Ed Eng ed 
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■" historic spcccli of June 22, Tscrctclli blurted out the decision 
of the bourgeoisie to disarm the Petrograd workers — referring, of 
course to this decision as his own, and as a \ital necessity for 
the “ state ” I 

Tseretelli s histone speech of June 22 will, of course, serve 
cveiy historian of the Revolution of 1917 as one of the most 
striking illustrations of how the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik bloc, led bv Mr Tscrctclli, deserted to the side of the 
bourgeoisie against the rcvolutionarv proletariat 

Another incidental remark of Engels , also connected with the 
question of the state deals with religion It is well known that 
German Social Democracy, in proportion as it decaved and 
became more and more opportunist slipped more and more 
Ircqucntlv into the Philistine misinterpretation of the celebrated 
formula “ Religion is a private matter ’ That is, this 
formula was twisted to mean that the question of religion W'as a 
private matter e\cii for the pariv of the revolutionary proletariat! 
It was against this utter betrayal of the revolutionary programme 
of the proletariat that Engels protested Jn 1891 he saw only the 
rciv feeble beginnings of opportunism in his Pariv, and, there- 
fore, he expressed himself on the subject very cautiously 

‘ As almost without exception workers, or recognised representn- 
li\es of the workers, sat in the Commune, its decisions bore a decidedly 
proletarian character Either they decreed reforms which the republican 
bourgeoisie had failed to pass solely out of cowardice, but which pro- 
vided a necessary basis for the free actnity of the working class — such 
as the realisation of the pnnciplc that in rcloiion to thr iiatc religion 
IS a pureh private matter — or they promulgated decrees which were in 
the direct interests of the working class and to some extent cut deeply 
into the old order of society i 

Engels dchbcratclv emphasised the words “ in relation to the 
slate,” as a straight thrust at the heart of German opportunism, 
which had declared religion to be a private matter tn relation to 
the Party, thus degrading the party of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat to the level of the most vulgar “free-thinking” Philistinism, 
which is prepared to allow a non-dcnominational status, but 
which, renounces the Party struggle against the religious opium 
which stupifies the people 

The future historian of German Social Democracy, in investi- 
gating the basic causes of its shameful collapse in 1914, will find 
no lack of interesting material on this question, from the evasive 
declarations m the articles of the ideological leader of the Parly, 
Kautsky, which ohened wide the door to opportunism, to the 

1 Ibid— Ed £«? cd 



attitude of the Party towards the Los-von-tfer-Kirc/ie Bewcsi/ns 
(the “ leave the church ” movement) m 1913 

But let us see how, twentv years after the Commune, Engels 
gummed up its lessons forjhe fighting proletariat 

Heie are the lessons to which Engels attached prime 
importance 

“ It was precisely the oppressing power of the former cchtrahsed 
government army, political pohee and bureaucracy, which Napoleon 
had created in 1798 and since then had been taken mer bj every net 
go\cmment as a welcome instrument and used against its opponents, 
it was precisely this power which was to fall everywhere, ;ust as it had 
alreadj fallen m Pans 

“ From the outset the Commune was compelled to recognise that the 
working class, once come to power, could not manage with the old state 
machine that in order not to lose again its only just conquered suprem- 
acy tlus working class must, on the one hand, do away with all the old 
repressive machiner> preiiously used agamst it itself, and, on the other, 
safeguard itself against its own deputies and oflBcials by declanng them 
all, without exception, subject to recall at any moment, ”1- 

Engels emphasises again and again that the state remains a 
state, 1 e it retains its fundamental and characteristic feature of 
transformmg the officials, the “servants of society,” its organs, 
into the masters of society not only under a monarchy, but also 
I/I a democratic republic 

“ Agamst this transformation of the state and the organs of the stale 
from servants of society mto masters of society — an mevitable trans- 
formation in all previous states — the Commhne made use of two infal- 
lible expedients In the first place it filled aU posts — administrative, 
judicial and educational — by election on the basis of universal suffrage 
of all' concerned, with the nght of the same electors to recall their 
delegate at any time And, m the second place, all officials, high or 
low, were paid only the wages received by other workers The highest 
salary paid by the Commune to anvone was 6,000 francs 2 In this 
way, an effective barrier to place-huntmg and careensm was set up, even 
apart from the bmdmg mandates^ to delegates to representatii e bodies 
which were also added in profusion 

Engels here approaches the interesting boundary line at which 
consistent democracy is transformed into socialism and at which 
It demands socialism For, in order to abolish the state, the func- 
tions of the Civil Service must be converted into the simple opera- 

t Ibid — Ed^Eiig ed 

2 Nominally about 2,400 rubles per annum, according to the present 
rate of exchange about -6,000 rubles Those Bolsheviks who propose 
that a salary of 9,000 rubles be paid to members of mumcipal councils, 
for instance, instead of proposing a maximum salary of 6,000 rubles 
for the uhole country — quite an adequate sum — are committmg an 
unpardonable error 

^ le , bmdmg instructions — Ed Eng ed 
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lions of control and accounting that can be performed by the 
vast majority of the population and, ultimatelv, by eVery single 
individual And in order to abolish careerism, it must be made 
impossible for “ honourable ” though not lucrative posts in the 
public service to be used as a springboard to highly lucrative 
posts in banks or joint-stock companies, as conitontly happens 
in all the freest capitalist countries 

But Engels did not make the mistake some Marxists make m 
dealing, for example, with the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion, / 1 , argue that this is impossible under capitalism and udl 
be unnecessary under socialism Such a seemingly clever but 
really incorrect statement might be made in regard to on\ demo- 
cratic institution, including moderate salaries for olTicials , 
because fully consistent democracy is impossible under capital- 
ism, and under socialism all democracy withers s 

It IS a sophism that is similar to the old humorous problem , 
will a man become bald if he loses one more hair? 

To develop democracy to its logical conclusion, to find the 
forms for this development, to test them by practice, and so forth 
— all this is one of the constituent tasks of the struggle for the 
social revolution Taken separatclv, no sort of democracy will 
bring socialism But in actual life democracy will never be 
“ taken separatclv it will be “ taken together ” with other 
things, It will exert its influence on economics, will stimulate Us 
reformation , and in its turn it will be influenced by economic 
development, and so on Such arc the dialectics of living history 

Engels continues 

“ This shattering [S'/ire/ignng] of the former state po\\cr and its re- 
placement b> a new and really democratic state is described in detail in 
the third section of The Civil War But it was necessary to dwell briefly 
here once more on some of its features, because m Germany particularly 
the superstitious belief in the state has been carried oter from phil- 
osophy into the general Consciousness of the bourgeoisie and e\cn of 
many workers According to the philosophical notion, the state is the 
‘ rcahstion of the moral idea,’ or the Kingdom of God on earth, trans- 
lated into philosophical terms, the sphere in which eternal truth and 
justice IS or should be realised And from this follows a superstitious 
rc\crencc for the state and everything connected with it, which takes 
root the more readily as people from their childhood are accustomed to 
imagine that the affairs and mtcrests common to the whole of society 
could not be looked after otherwise than they have been looked after in 
the past, that is, through the state and its well-paid ofiBcials And people 
think they have taken quite an extraordinarily bold step fonvard when 
they ha\e rid themselves of belief m heredity monarchy and swear by 
the democratic repubhc In reality, however, the state is nothmg but a 
machme for the oppression of one class by another, and mdeed, in the 
democratic repubhc po less than m the monarchy , and at best an evil 
inhented by the proletanat after its victorious stniggle for class suprem- 
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acy, whose worst sides the proletariat, just like the Commune, cannot 
avoid having to lop off at the earliest possible moment, until such tune 
as a new generation reared in new and free social conditions wdl be 
able to throw the entire lumber of the state on the scrap heap 

Engels warned the Germans not to forget the fundamentals of 
socialism on the question of the state m general m connection 
with the substitution of a republic for the monarchy His warn- 
ings now read hke a lecture to Messrs Tseretelli and Chernov, 
who m their coalition practice revealed a superstitious behef m 
and a superstitious reverence for the state ! 

Two more pomts First the fact that Engefs said that in a 
democratic republic, “nO less” than in a monarchy, the state 
remams a “ machme for the oppression of one class by another ” 
does not signify that the form of oppression is a matter of mdif- 
ference to the proletariat, as some anarchists “ teach ” A wider, 
freer and more open form of the class struggle and of class 
oppression greatly assists the proletariat m its struggle for the 
abolition of all classes 

Second why will only a new generation be able to throw all 
the useless lumber of the state of the scrap-heap ? This question 
IS bound up with the question of overcommg democracy, with 
which we shall deal now 

6 Engels on Overcoming Democracy 

Engels had occasion to speak on this subject m connection 
with the question of the term “ Social Democrat ” bemg 
scientifically wrong 

In a preface to an edition of his articles of the ’seventies 
on various subjects, mainly on “ international ” questions {Inter- 
nationales alls dem Volksstaat), dated January 3, 1894, le, 
written a year and a half before his death, Engels wrote that m 
all his articles he used the word “ Conmminst,’’ not “ Social 
Democrat,” because at that tune it was the Proudhonists m 
France and the Lassalleans m Germany who called themselves 
Social Democrats ^ 

' “ Forjdarx and me it was therefore quite impossible to choose such 
an elastic terra to characterise our special pomt of view To-day thmgs 
are different, and the word [“ Soaal-Democrat ”J may perhaps pass 
muster [mag passieren], however unsuitable [unpassend] it still is for a 
party whose economic programme is not merely socialist m general, but 
directly commimist, and whose ultimate pohtical'aim is to overcome 
the whole state and therefore democracy as well The names of genuine 
[Engels’ italics] political parties, however, are never wholly appropnate , 
the party develops while the name persists ” 

^ ^ Ibid — Ed Eng ed 
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riic diftlcclician Engels remains true to dialectics to the end of 
hisdavs Mar\ and 1 he savs had a splendid, scicntifieally exact 
name for the partv, but there was no real p irtv, / c , no prole- 
tarian mass party Now, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
there IS a real partv but its name is seientificalK inexact Never 
mind it will ‘ piss muster' if onlv the party develop';, if only 
the scientific inexactness of its name is not hidden from it and 
docs not hinder its development in the right direction I 

Pci haps some humourist will begin consoling us Bolsheviks m 
the manner of Engels we base a genuine part>, it is dc\ eloping 
splendidly c\cn such i meaningless and ugly term as “Bolshevik” 
will ‘ pass muster” although it expresses nothing but the purely 
accidental fact that at the Bnissels-London Congress of 1903 we 
w'cre in the majority Perhaps, now that the persecution of 

our Paity by republican and “ rcsolutionary pctty-bourgcois 
dcmocracv in Julv and August has made the name “ Bolshevik '' 
such a universally respected one that, in addition, this persecu- 
tion signalises the great historical progress our Party has made m 
Its oriiiol development, even I would hesitate to insist on the sug- 
gestion I made in April to changp the name of our Party 
Perhaps I would propose i “ compromise " to our comrades, vie , 
to call oursches the Communist Partv. but to retain the W'ord 
“ Bolsheviks” m brackets 

But the question of the name of the Party is incomparably less 
important than the question of the attitude of the rcsolutionary 
proletariat to the st.itc 

In the arguments usually advanced about the state, the 
mistake is constantly made against which Engels uttered his 
warning and w'hich we base m passing indicated above, namely, 
it IS constantly forgotten that the abolition of the state means 
also the abolition of dcrhocracy that the withering aw'ay of the 
state means the withering awa> of democracy ^ 

At first sight this assertion seems exceedingly strange and in- 
comprehensible indeed, someone may even begin to fear that 
we arc expecting the ad\cnt of an order of society m which the 
principle of the subordination of the minoritv to the majority 
will not be respected — for is not democracy the recognition of 
this principle 

No, democracy is not identical with the subordination of the 
minority to the majority Democracy is a state which recognises 
the subordination of the minority to the majority, i c , an organ- 

1 The word for “ majority ” m Russian is " hohhUisUo," hence th; 
word “ Bolshevik ” The word for “ minonty ” m Russian is “ mcn- 
shinsfvo,” hence the w'ord " McnshcMk " — Ed Eng cd 
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isation for the systematic use of i lolence by one class against the 
bther, by one section of the population against another 
We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishmg the state, , 
all organised and systematic violence, all use of violence against 
man in general We do not expect the advent of an order of 
society in which the principle of the subordination of the minority 
to the majority will not be observed But m strmng for sociahsm 
nc are convinced that it will develop into communism and, 
hence, that the need for violence against people m general, the 
need for the subjection of one man to another, and of one section 
of the population to another, will vanish, smee people will 
become accustomed to observing the elementary conditions of 
social life without force and without subordination 
In order to emphasise this element of habit, Engels speaks of 
a new generation, “reared m new and free social conditions,” 
which “ will be able to throw the entire lumber of the state ” — of 
every kind of state, including even the democratic-republican 
state — on the scrap-heap ” 

In order to explain this it is necessary to examine the question 
of the economic basis of the withering away of the state 

CHAPTER V 
% 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE WITHERING AWAY OF 

THE STATE 

Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Critique of 
the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, pnnted 
only in 1891, in Ncuc Zeit, Vol IX, I, and in a special Russian 
edition) The polemical part of this remarkable work, consistmg 
of a cnticism of £assalleanism, has, so to speak, overshadowed 
its positive part, namely, the analysis of the connection between 
the development of communism and the withermg away of the 
state 

1 Marx’s Presentation or the Question 

From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to Bracke (May 
5, 1875) with Engels’ letter to Bebel (March 28, 1875), which we 
examined above, it might appear that Marx was much more 
“pro state” than Engels, and that the difference of opinion between 
the two writers on the question of the state was very conisderable 
Engels suggested to Bebel that all the chatter about the state 
be dropped , that the word “ state ” be eliminated from the pro- 
gramme and the word “ conununity ” substituted for it Engels 
even declared that the Commune was really no longer a state in 
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the proper sense of the word, while Mar\ spoke of the “future 
state in communist societ\,” ic, apparently be recognised the 
need for a state even under communism 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong A closer 
examination show's that Marx's and Engels' views on the state 
and its w'lthering aw'ay were completely identical, and that 
Marx s expression quoted above refers merely to this withering 
a\\a\ of the stale 

Clearly, there can be no question of defining the exact moment 
of the futun withering awav — the more so since it must obviously 
be a rather lengthy process The apparent dilTcrcncc between 
Marx and Engels is due to the dififcrcnt subjects they dealt with, 
the different aims they were pursuing Engels set out to show' 
Bcbcl plainly, sharph and m broad outline the absurdity of the 
prevailing prejudices concerning the state, shared to no small 
degree by Lassallc Marx, on the other hand, only touched upon 
this question in passing, being interested mainly in another 
subject, 1 iz , the development of communist society 

The w'holc theory of Marx is an application of the theory of 
development — in its most consistent, complete, thought-out and 
replete form — to modem capitalism It was natural for Marx to 
raise the question of applying this theory both to the forthcoming 
collapse of capitalism and to the future development of future, 
communism 

On the basis of what data can the question of the future 
development of future communism be raised"^ 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in'capitalism, that 
It develops historically from capitalism, that^t is the result of the 
action of a social force to which capitalism has gi\ en birth There 
is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to conjure up a Utopia, 
to make idle guesses about what cannot be known Marx treats 
the question of communism m the same way as a naturalist 
would treat the question of the development of, say, a new 
biological species, if he knew that such and such was its origin, 
and such and such the direction m which it was changing 

Marx, first of all, brushes aside the confusion the Gotha 
Programme brings into the question of the relation between state 
and society He writes 

“ ‘Prcscnt-day society’ is capitalist society, which exists in .all civihsed 
countries, more or less free from medixval admixture, morcorlessmodi- 
fied by the special historical development of each country and more or 
less developed On the other nand the ‘present-day state’ changes with 
a country s frontier It is ditTcrent in the Prusso-German Empire from 
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what It IS in Switzerland, it is different m England from what it is m 
the United States ‘ The present-day state ’ is therefore a fiction 

" Nevertheless the different states of the different civilised countries, 
in spite of their varied diversity of form, all have this in common that 
the> are based on modem bourgeois society, only more or less capital- 
istically developed They have therefore also certam essential features 
m common In this sense it is possible to speak of the ‘ present-day 
state,’ in contrast to the future, m which its present root, bourgeois 
society, will have died away 

“ The question then anses what transformation will the state 
undergo in commumst society? In other words, what social functions 
will remam m existence there that are analogous to the present func- 
tions of the state? This question can only be answered scientifically 
and one does not get a flea-hop nearer to the problem by a thousand- 
fold combination of the word people with the word state ”i 

Having thus ridiculed all talk about a “people’s state,’’ Marx 
formulates the question and warns us, as it were, that to amve 
at a scientific answer one must rely only on firmly estabhshed 
scientific data 

The first fact that has been estabhshed with complete exacti- 
tude by the whole theory of development, by science as a whole — 
a fact which the Utopians forgot, and which is forgotten by 
present-day oportunists who are afraid of the socialist revolu- 
tion — ^is that, historically, there must undoubtedly be a special 
stage or epoch of transition from capitalism to commumsm 

2 The Transition from Capitalism to Communism 

Marx continues 

“ Between capitalist and commumst society hes the penod of the 
revolutionary transformation of the one into the other There corre- 
sponds to this also a pohtical transition penod m 'which the state can 
be nothing but the 'fe\ ohtUonary dictatorship of the proletariat 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role played 
by the proletariat in modem capitahst society, on the data con- 
cemmg the development of this society, and on the irreconcila- 
bdity of the antagomstic mterests of the proletanat and the 
bourgeoisie 

Earlier the question was put in this way m order to achieve 
its emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bourgeoisie, 
conquer pohtical power and establish its own revolutionary 
dictatorship 

Now the question is put somewhat differently the transition 
from capitalist society — which is developmg towards communism 
— to a communist society is impossible without a “pohtical 

^ Critique of the Gotha Programme — Ed Eng ed 
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ihinsition period ' and the slate in this period can only be tlic 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat 

What, then is the relation of this dictatorship to democracy? 

We have seen that The Cownitnust Manifesto simplv places 
the two ideas side by side “ to raise the proletariat to the 
position of the ruling class ’ and “ to win the battle of demo- 
cracy On the basis of all tint has been said abo\c, it is 
possible to determine more precisely how democracy changes in 
the transition from capitalism to communism 

In the capitalist society under the conditions most favourable 
to Its dcNclopment we have more or less complete democracy m 
the democratic republic But this democracy is always restricted 
bv the narrow framework of capitalist exploitation, and conse- 
quently ahvays remains, in rcalitx, a democracy for the minority, 
only for the possessing classes, onlj for the rich Freedom m 
capitalist society always remains about the same as it was in the 
ancient Greek republics freedom for the slaxc-owncrs Owing 
to the conditions of capitalist exploitation the modern wage-' 
slaxcs arc also so crushed by want and poyerly that “ they cannot 
be bothered with democracy,’ “they cannot be bothered w'lth 
politics in the ordinary peaceful course of events the majority 
of the population is debarred from participating in social and 
political life 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
proved bj Germany, precisely because in that countri' constitu- 
tional legality lasted and remained st.ible for a remarkably long 
time — for nearly half a century (1871-1914) — and because during 
this period Social Democracy w'as able to achieve far more m 
Germany than in other countries in the w'ay of “utilising legality,” 
.ind was able to organise a larger proportion of the working class 
into a political party than anjwvhcrc else in the world 

What IS this largest proportion of politicallj conscious and 
•ictne W'agc-slaves that has so far been obserx’cd in capitalist 
society"’ One million members of the Social Democratic Party — 
out of fifteen million wage-workers’ Three million organised in 
trade unfons — out of fifteen million'^ 

Democracy for an insignificant mmority, democracy for the 
rich — that is the democracy of capitalist society If we look more 
closely into the mechamsm of capitalist democracy, everywhere, 
in the “ petty ” — so-called petty — details of the suffrage residen- 
tial qualification, exclusion of women, etc ), and in the techmque 
of the representative inatitutions, m the actual obstacles to the 

’ According to the figures for 1917 — Ed 
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right of assembl 3 " (public buildings are not for “ beggars ” ' in 
the purely capitalist organisation of the daily press, etc , etc — on 
all sides ive see restriction after restriction upon democracy 
These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor, 
seem slight, especially in the eyes of one who has never known 
Want himself and has never been in close contact with the 
oppressed classes m their mass hfe (and nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists and politicians are 
of this category) , but in then sum total these restnctions exclude 
and squeeze out the poor from politics, from taking an active 
part in democracy 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splendidly, 
when in analysing the expenence of the Commune, he said that 
the oppressed were allowed, once every few years, to decide 
which particular representatives of the oppressing class should 
misrepresent them in parhament ’ 

But from this capitalist democracy — inevitably narrow, tacitly 
repelling the poor, and therefore hypocritical and false to the 
core — development does not proceed simply smoothly and 
directly to “ greater and greater democracy,” as the hberai 
professors and petty-bourgeois opportunists would have us 
believe No, development — ^towards communism — proceeds 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat , it cannot do other- 
^ wise, for the resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be 
broken by anyone else or in any other way 

But the dictatorship of the proletariat, f c , the organisation of 
the vanguard of the oppressed as the nihng class for the purpose 
of crushing the oppressors, cannot result merely m an expansion 
of democracy SwiuJtaneoiisJy with an immense expansion of 
democracy which /or the first time beconies democracy' for the 
poor, democracy for the people, and not democracy^ for the nch, 
tlie dictatorship of the proletanat imposes a senes of restnctions 
on the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capitahsts 
We must crush them in order to free humanity from wage- 
slavery , then- resistance must be broken by force , it is clear 
that where there is suppression there is also violence, there is no 
freedom, no democracy 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when he 
said, as the reader will remember, that 

“ so long as the proletanat still uses the state it does not use it in the 
interests of freedom but m order to hold down its adversaries, and as 
soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist 

1 

^ See p 50 — Ed Eng ed 
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Democracy foi the vast majority of the people, and suppres- 
sion bv force t c , exclusion from democracy, of the exploiters 
and oppressors ol the people — this is the change democracy 
undergoes during the tianstrton from capitalism to communism 

Only m communist society, x\hcn the resistance of the capital- 
ists has been completely broken, when the capitalists hayc dis- 
appeared, w'hcn there are no classes (/ c , when there is no dif- 
ference between Uic members of socicts as regards their relation 
to the social means of production), oiilv then docs “ the state 
cease to exist, ’ and it “ hccotncs possible to speak of 
fncdoni ’ Only then wall rcallj complete democracy, democracy 
wathout ,an\ exceptions, be possible and be realised And only 
then will democracy itself begin to nithei a^^ny owang to the 
simple fact that, freed from c,ipit,ahst sl,averj 'from the untold 
horrors, savagery absurdities and infamies of capitalist exploita- 
tion, people wall gradually hcconu accnstonicd to obserxang 
the clcmcntar\ rules of social life that ha\e been known for 
centuries and repeated lor thousands of xcars in all copy-book 
maxims they wall become accustomed to obscr\ ing them without 
force, Without compulsion, without subordination, without the 
special apparatus for compulsion which is called the state 

The expression “the state withers awa\ is very well chosen, 
for it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature of 
the process Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such , 
an effect for we see around us millions of times how readily 
people become accustomed to obscrsing the necssary rules of 
social life if there is no exploitation if there is nothing that 
causes indignation, that calls forth protest and revolt and has to 
be suppressed 

Thus, in capitalist society w'c have a democracy that is cur- 
tailed, wretched, false , a democracy only for the rich, for the 
minonty The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of tran- 
sition to communism, wall, for the first time, create democracy 
for the people, for the majority, in addition to the necessary 
suppression of the minonty — the exploiters Communism alone 
is capable of giving tcally complete democracy, and the more 
complete it is the more quickly wall it become unnecessary and 
wither away of itself 

In other w'ords under capitalism we have a state in the proper 
sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the suppression 
of one class by another, and of the majority by the minority af 
that Naturally, the successful discharge of such a task as the 
systematic suppression of the exploited majority by the exploiting 
mmority calls for the greatest ferocity and savagery in the w'ork 
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of suppression, it cails for seas of blood through which ^nankind 
has to wade in slavery, serfdom and wage-labour 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism, suppression is still necessary , but it is the suppression 
of the exploiting minority by the exploited majority A special 
apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the “ state,” is still 
necessary, but this is now a transitory state , it is no longer a 
state in the proper sense , for the suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of the wage-slaves of yesterday is com- 
paratively so easy, simple and natural a task that it wiU entad far 
less bloodshed than the suppression of the nsmgs of slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, and it will cost mankmd far less This is 
compatible with the diffusion of democracy among such an over- 
whelming majority of the population that the need for a special 
machine of suppression wdl begin to disappear The exploiters 
are, naturally, unable to suppress the people without a very com- 
plex machme for performing this task , but the people can 
suppress the exploiters with a very simple “machine,” almost 
without a “ machme,” without a special apparatus, by the simple 
organisation of the armed masses (such as the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, we may remark, runmng ahead a little) 

Finally, only communism makes the state absolutely un- 
necessary, for there is no one to be suppressed — “ no one ” in the 
^ sepse of a class, m the sense of a systematic struggle against a 
definite section of the population We are not Utopians, and we 
do not m the least deny the possibility and mevitability of excesses 
on the part of individual persons, or the need to suppress such 
excesses But, in the first place, no special machine, no special 
apparatus of repression is needed for this this will be done by 
the armed people itself, as simply and as readily as any crowd 
of civilised people, even m modem society, parts two people who 
are fighting, or interferes to prevent a woman from bemg 
assaulted And, secondly, we know that the fundamental social 
cause of excesses, which consist m violating the rules of social 
life, IS the exploitation of the masses, their want and their 
poverty With the removal of this chief cause, excesses wdl 
inevitably begm to 'wither away ” We do not know how quickly 
and in what order, but we know that they will wither away With 
their withering away, the state will also wither away 

Without dropping mto Utopias, Marx defined more fuUy what 
can be defined now regarding this future, namely the difference 
between the lower and higher phases (degrees, stages) of com- 
munist society 
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3 Tin Tirsi Piusr oi Co^I^n^s’IsT vSocln^ 

lu ihc 'Critiqiic of the Gotha Proi^raiaiiw, Mar\ goes into some 
Jeiaii to disprosc Lassalle s idea that under soci ilism the worker 
will reccnc the “ luidiminishcd * or ‘ whole proceeds of his 
labour" Marx shows that from the whole of the social labour 
of sOi-iclN It IS necessary to deduct a rcscisc fund, a fund for 
the cxoansion of production, for the replacement of *' worn-out" 
inichincrs and so on then also from the means of consump- 
tion must be deducted a fund for the expenses of management, 
for schools hospitals homes for the aged, and so on 

Instead o) Lnssallt s hazj obscure gcncnl phrase — ‘the 
whole proceeds of Ins labour to the worker — Marx makes .x 
sober cstimitc of cxnctls how socndisl socicts will base to 
manage its affairs Marx proceeds to m ike a concrete analysis 
of the conditions ol life of a socictj in which there is no 
capitalism and sa\s 

WInt we have (o deal here [in nnalvsnig die programme of die 
P artel IS a comnmmsi socictj not as it has t}r\ closed oniisown founda- 
tions but on the contrary as it rwirrerr from (tipiinh’^t wrict\ which is 
thus m c\cr\ respect cconomKatts morallj and intcllcclualls stillstnmpcd 
with the hirdimarks of die old socicia from whose womb it emerges 

\nd It IS this communist society — a society which has just 
come into the world out of the w'onib of capitalism and which m 
cvcr\ respect bears the birth marks of the old society — that 
Marx terms tlic “ first ’ or lower phase of communist society 

The means of production arc no longer the prwate propcris’ 
ot mdniduals The means of production belong to the avhole of 
society Every member of soctclj, performing a certain part of 
socialh -necessary labour receives a certificate from society to 
the effect that he has done such and such an amount of work 
According to this certificate he receives from the public ware- 
houses where articles of consumption arc stored a cqrrcspond- 
ing quantity of products Deducting that proportion of labour 
which goes to the public fund every worker therefore, receives 
from society as much as he has given it 

“ Equal right " seems to reign supreme 

But when Lassalle, having such a socuil order m view 
(generally called socialism, but termed by Marx the first phase 
of communism, speaks of this as “ equitable distribution,” and 
says that this is the “ equal right " of “ all members of society ' 
to “ equal proceeds of labour,’ he is mistaken and Marx exposes 
his error 

1 Critique of the Golha Programme — Ed Eng cd 
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Equal nght,” says Mar\, wc indeed have here , but it is still 
.1 ‘bourgeois nglit," \\hich, like every nght, presuppose-: 
uitquahry E\cry right is an application of the same measure to 
liiffi rent people who, in fact, arc not the same and arc not equal 
io one another that is why “ equal right ’ is really a violation of 
equality and an injustice As a matter of fact, every man having 
performed as much social labour as another receives an equal 
share of the social product (less the abo%e-mcntioned deductions) 

But people arc not alike one is strong, another is weak , one 
is married, another is not one has more children, another has 
less, and so on And the conclusion Mar\ draws is 

will) an equal output and hence an equal share in the social con- 
sumption fund one wilt in fact rcccnc more tlian another, one will be 
richer than mother and so on To n\oid all the defects, nght, instead 
of being equal would ln\c lo be unequal ’ ■■■ 

Hence the first phase of communism cannot produce justice 
ind equality , differences, and unjust ditfcrcnccs, in wealth will 
Mill exist, but the exploitation of man by man will have become 
impossible, because it wall be impossible to seize the means of 
production, the factories,' machines, land, etc , as private propertj 
In smashing Lassallc’s pettj -bourgeois, confused phrased about 
‘ cquaht> ’ and “ justice " iii general, Marx shows the course of 
ikyclopimnt of commumst society, which, at first, is compelled 
to abolish onh the '* injustice ” of thO means of production 
^having been seized bj private individuals and which cannot at 
once abolish the otlicr injustice of the distribution of articles of 
consumption “according to the amount of work performed” 
(and not according lo needs) 

The sailgar economists, including the bourgeois professors and 
also “ our T ugan-Baranovsky, constantly reproach the Socialists 
with forgetting the inequ tlity of people and with “ dreaming ” of 
ibolishing this inequality Such a reproach, as we see, only 
proves the extreme -ignorance of Messieurs the bourgeois 
ideologists 

Marx not only scrupulously takes into account tlic inevitable 
inequalitv of men , he also takes into account the fact that the 
mere conversion of the means of production mto the common 
property of the whole of society (generally called “ socialism ”) 
doex not rcnio\c the defects of distribution and the inequality of 
' bourgeois right” which continue to pre\ail as long as the 
products arc divided “according to the amount of work 
jterformed ’ Continuing, Marx says 

‘ But ilicse defects arc inevitable m the first phase of conirininistsocictj 
as It IS when it has just emerged after prolonged birlhpangs from capi- 
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talist soi.icl\ Right can nc\cr be liiglicr linn the economic sinic'urc of 
socictv and the cultural dc\clopnicnt therein determined ^ 

And so in the first phase of communist society (generally 
called socialism) “ bourgeois right ’ is not abolished m its 
cntircts but onl\ in part, only in proportion to the economic- 
transformation so far attained, tc, onh in respect of the means 
of production “ Bourgeois right ” recognises them as the prnate 
properts of separate indniduals Socialism conserts them into 
common properts To that extent, and to that extent alone, 
“ bourgeois right ” disappears 

Honescr it continues to exist so far as its other part is con- 
cerned It remains m the capacits of regulator (determining 
factor) in the distribution of products and allotment of labour 
among the members of socicts The socialist principle “He 
who docs not uork neither shall he cat,’ is already realised , the 
other socialist principle “An equal amount of labour for an 
equal quantity of products ’ is also already realised But this is 
not \ct communism, and it docs not.abolish “bourgeois right,” 
yyhich gi\es to unequal indisiduals, in return for an unequal 
(actually unequal) amount of work, an equal quantity of products 

This is a “defect says Marx, but it is unayoidable in the 
first phase of communism for if yve arc not to fall into Utopian- 
ism yyc cannot imagine that, having oyerthroyvn capitalism, 
people yyill at once learn to yyork for society yeithont any standard ^ 
of right , indeed, the abolition of capitalism docs not immediately’ 
create the economic prerequisites for utch a change 

And there is as yet no other standard than that of “ bourgeois 
right To this extent therefore there is still need for a state, 
which, yvhile safeguarding the public oyyncrship of the means of 
production yyould safeguard the equality of labour and 
equality in the distribution of products 

The state yyithcrs ayvav in so far as there are no longer any 
capitalists any classes, and consequently, no class can be 
suppressed 

But the stale has not xet completely xvithcrcd axyay, since 
there still remains the protection of “ bourgeois right ” which 
sanctifies actual inequality For the complete yvithering ayvav of 
the state, complete communism is necessary 

4 The Higher Phxse of Communist Society 

Marx continues 

“ In a liighcr phase of communist socictj after the cnslaying subor- 
dmation of individuals under division of labour and therewith the anti- 
thesis between mental and phjsical labour lias vanished , after labour 
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has become not merely a means to live but has becomeitself theprunary 
necessity of life , after the productive forces have also increased with the 
all rouaddc\clopmcntof thcindi\idual,andalUhespnngs of co-operative 
aealth flow more abundantlj — only then can the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois nglit be fully left behmd and society inscribe on its banners 
from each according to his abilit>, to each according to his needs I 

Only now can wc appreciate to the full the correctness of 
Engels’ remarks in which he mercilessly ridiculed the absurdity 
of combining'thc words “freedom” and,,“ state" While the 
state exists there is no freedom When freedom exists, there wiU 
be no state 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the 
state is the high stage of development of communism in which 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour disappears, 
that IS to say, when one of the principal sources of modem social 
incqualitj — a source, moreover, which cannot be removed im- 
mediately by the mere conversion of the means of production 
into public property', bv the mere expropriation of the capitalists 
— disappears 

This expropriation will facilitate the enormous development 
of the productive forces And seeing how capitahsm is already 
retarding this development to an incredible degree, seeing how 
much progress could be achieved c\en on the basis of the present 
lc\cl of modern technique, wc have a right to say with the fullest 
-confidence that the expropriation of the capitahsts will inevitably 
result in an enormous development of the productive forces of 
human society But how rapidly this development will pro- 
ceed, how soon it will reach thc' point of breaking away from the 
division of labour, of removing the antithesis between mental and 
physical labour, of transforming work into the "primary neces- 
sity of life ” — wc do not and cannot know' 

That is why wc have a right to speak only of thc inevitable 
w’lthcring aw'ay of thc state , wc must emphasise thc protracted 
nature of this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of 
development of thc higher phhse of communism , and w e leave 
thc question of length of time, or thc concrete forms of the 
withering aw'ay, quite open, because no material is available to 
enable us to answer these questions 

Thc state will be able to w'lthcr away completely W'hen society 
can apply thc rule “ From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,” i e , when people have become so accus- 
tomed to observing thc fundamental rules of social hfe and when 
their labour is so productive that they will volunfanly work 
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according to their ahilit\ “The narrow hori70n of bourgeois 
right which compels one to calculate with the shrewdness of a 
Shylock whether he has not worked Jialf an hour more than 
another whether he is not getting less pay than another — this 
narrow horizon will then be left behind There will then be no 
need for socictv to make an exact calculation of the quantity of 
products to be distributed to each of its members , each will take 
freely “ according to his needs 

From the bourgeois point of \icw', it is easy to declare such a 
social order to be “ a pure Utopia,’ and to sneer at the Socialists 
for promising everyone the right to rcceise from society, without 
anv control of the labour of the indi\idual citizen, anv quantity 
of truffles automobiles, pianos, etc Even now', most bourgeois 
“savants ’ make shift with such sneers, thereby displaying at 
once their ignorance and their selfish defence of capitalism 

Ignorance— for it has never entered the head of any Socialist 
to “ promise that the higher phase of communism will arrive^ 
and the great Socialists m fonveing its arrival, presupposed 
both a productivity of labour unlike the present and a person 
unlike tilt present man-in-thc-street w'ho, like the seminary 
students in Pomjalovskv s storv.^ is capable of damaging the 
stores of social wealth “just for fun, and of demanding the 
impossible 

Until the “higher phase of communism arrives, the 
Socialists demand the strictest control, by socictj and bv the 
state, of the amount of labour and the amount of consumption 
but this control must start with the expropriation of the capital- 
ists, with the estabhshment of W’orkers’ control over the 
capitalists , and must be earned out, not by a state of bureau- 
crats but bv a state of armed workers 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ideologists 
(and their hangers-on, like Messrs Tserctelli, Chernov and Co) 
lies in their substituting controversies and discussions about the 
distant future for the essential imperative questions of present- 
day policy, VIZ , the expropriation of the capitalists, the conver- 
sion of all citizens into w'orkers and employees of one huge 
“ syndicate ” — the whole state — and the complete subordination 
of the whole of the w'ork of this syndicate to the really demo- 
cratic state of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 

In reality, when a learned professor, and following him some 

1 Pomjalovsky’s Seminary Sketches, depicting (he life of the students 
in an ecclesiastical seminary, of which drunkenness, noting and fil(h> 

' pranks were typical — Ed Eng cd 
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Philistine, and following the latter Messrs Tseretelli and Cher- 
nov, talk of the unreasonable Utopias of the demagogic promises 
of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of ‘ introducing ’ social- 
ism, It IS the higher stage or phase of communism which they 
have in rftind and which no one has ever promised, or has c\cn 
thought of ‘ introducing " because, generally speaking, it cannot 
be “ introduced ” 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific difTcrence 
. between socialism and communism which Engels touched on in 
his above-quoted argument about the incorrectness of the name 
“ Social Democrat"” The political dilTerencc between the first, or 
lower, and the higher phase of communism will m time, no 
doubt be tremendous, but it would be ridiculous to take cog- 
nisance of tins difference now, under capitalism , only some 
isolated anarchists, perhaps, could invest it with primary import- 
ance (if there arc still anv people among the anarchists who base 
learned nothing from the “ Plckhanovist conversion of the 
Kropotkins, the Graveses, the Cornelisens and other ‘ leading 
lights of anarchism into social-chauvinists or ‘ anarcho- 
Irenchisls as Gc one of the few anarchists w'ho has still pre 
‘•tn'cd a sense of honour ind a conscience, has expressed it) 

But the scientific difference between socialism and communism 
is clear What is generally called socialism was termed by Marx 
the ‘ first ” or lower phase of communist society In so far as 
^Ihc means of production become common property, the word 
“communism” is also applicable here providing we do not 
forget that it is not complete communism The great significance 
of Marxs explanations lies in that here too, he consistently 
applies materialist dialectics, the theory of dcyclopment, and 
regards communism as something which dcxclops out of capi- 
talism Instead of scholastically invented “ concocted ’ defini- 
tions and fruitless disputes about words (Wliat is socialism’ 
What IS communism’), Marx gives an analysis of what may be 
called stages in the economic ripeness of communism 

In its first phase or first stage, communism cannot as ycl be 
economically ripe and entirely free from all the traditions and 
all traces of capitalism Hence the interesting phenomenon that 
conununism m its first phase retains “ the narrow hori/on of 
bonrgLOis nght ” Of course, bourgeois right in regard to distri- 
bution of articles of lommmption inevitably presupposes the 
existence of the hourgiois state for right is nothing without 
an apparatus capable of tiiforcini’ the observance of the 
standards of right 

Consequently for a certain time not onlv bourgeois right 
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but even the bourgeois state remains under communism, \Mthout 
the bourgeoisie 1 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical pu77jc 
which Marxism is often accused of inventing by people who 
would not take the slightest trouble to study its extraordinarily 
profound content 

As a matter of fact ho\vc\cr, tlic remnants of the old 
surviving m the nc\s confront u*s m-hfe at every step, in nature 
as well as in society Marx did not smuggle a scrap of “ bour- 
geois ” right into communism of his own accord , he indicated 
what IS economically and political! v inc\ liable in the society 
which IS emerging from the womb of capitalism 

Democracy is of great importance for the working class m its 
struggle for freedom against the capitalists But democracy is 
by no means a boundary that must not be overstepped , it is 
only one of the stages in the process of development from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to communism 

Democracy means equality The great significance of the 
proletariat s struggle for equality and the significance of equality 
as a slogan will be clear if w'c correctly interpret it as meaning 
the abolition of classes But dcmocracj means only formal 
equality As soon as equality is obtained for all members of 
society m iclatton to the ownership of the means of production, 
that IS, equality of labour and equality of wages, humanity will 
inevitably be confronted with the question of going beyond' 
formal equality to real equality ir, to applying the rule, '“from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs ” 
By what stages, by w'hat practical measures humanity will 
proceed to this higher aim — we do not and cannot know But 
It is important to realise liow' infinitely mendacious is the 
ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as something life- 
less, petrified, fixed once for all, whereas in reality onlv under 
socialism will a rapid, genuine, really mass movement, embrac- 
ing first the majority and then the wiiole of the population, 
commence in all spheres of social and individual life 

Democracy is a form of state, one of its varieties Consc- 
qucnll>, like e\ery state it, on the one hand, represents the 
organised, systematic application of force against persons , but, 
on the other hand, it signifies the formal recognition of the 
equality of all citizens, the equal right of all to determine the 
structure and administration of the state This, in turn, is 
connected with the fact that, at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of democracy, it first rallies the proletariat as a rc\o- 
lutionary class against capitalism, and gives it the opportunity 
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When the iiiaioriiv of the people them selves begin cvcm\hcrc 
to keep up such accounts and maintain such control o\cr the 
capitalists (now converted into employees') and over the intellec- 
tual gentry, who preserse their capitalist habits, this control will 
really become universal, general, national and there will be no 
way of getting awa) from it, there will be “nowhere to go" 

The whole of society will have become .1 single ofllcc and a 
single factory with equality of work and equality of pay 

But tins ‘factory discipline which the proletariat will extend 
to the whole of society after the defeat of the capitalists and the 
ONcrthrow of the exploiters is by no means our ideal, or our 
ultimate goal It is but .1 necessary sfrp for the purpose of 
thoroughly purging socictj ot all the hidcousncss and foulness of 
capitalist exploitation, t//u/ fot /he pin pose of ac]\oncn}g finllitr 

From the moment all members of society or even onl\ the 
oseru'hclming majority ln\c learned to administer the stale 
fhciusches, ha\e taken this business into their own hands have 
' set up control o\cr the insignificint minority of capitalists, 
over the gentry, who wish to prcscrs'c their capitalist habits, 
.ind over the workers who ha\e been completely demoralised 
by capitalism— from this moment the need for gosemment begins 
to disappear 1 lie more complete democrac\ becomes, the 
nearer the moment approaches w’hcn it becomes unnecessary 
The more democratic the "state' of the armed workers— ‘which 
IS ‘ Tio longer a slate in the proper sense of the word ' — be- 
comes the more rapidly docs the s/ott begin to wither awnv 

For when nil ha\c learned the art of administration, and will 
indeed independently administer social production, will indc 
pendcntly keep accounts control the idlers the gentlefolk the 
swindlers and similar guardians of capitalist traditions ’ the 
escape from this national accounting and control will inevitably 
become so increasing!} difTicult such a rare exception, and will 
probably be accompanied by such swift and severe punishment 
(for the armed workers arc practical men and not sentimental 
intellectuals, and they w'lll scarcely allow' anyone to trifle witli 
them), that very soon the luceiviiv of obscrv'ing the simple 
fundamental rules of human intercourse will become a habit 

The door will then be wide open for the transition from' the 
hrst phase of communist society to its higher phase, and with it 
to the complete withering away of the state 


CHAPTER VI 


THE VULGARISATION OF MARXISM BY THE 
OPPORTUNISTS 

The question of the relation of the state to the social revolution, 
and of the social revolution to the state, like the question of 
revolutioii generally, troubled the prominent theoreticians and 
pubhcists of the Second International (1889-1914) very little 
But the most characteristic thing in the process of the gradual 
growth of opportuilism, which led to the collapse of the Second 
International m 1914, is the fact that even when these people 
actually were confronted with this question they tried to ci adc it 
or else failed to notice it 

In general, it may be said that evasiveness on the question , 
of the relation of the proletarian revolution to the state — an 
evasiveness which was to the advantage of opportumsm and 
fostered it — resulted m the distortion of Marxism and m its com- 
plete vulgarisation 

To characterise this lamentable process briefly, we shall take 
the most prominent theoreticians of Marxism Plekhanov and 
Kautsky 

1 PLEkHANov’s Controversy With the Anarchists 
Plekhanov wrote a special pamphlet on the question of the 
relation of anarchism to socialism, entitled Anarchism and 
Socialism, published in German m 1894 
Plekhanov managed somehow to treat this subject while com- 
pletely Ignoring the most vital, topical, and pohtically essential 
point in the struggle agamst anarchism, vij , the relation of the 
revolution to the state, and the question of the state m general 1 
His pamphlet is dmded into two parts one histoncal and 
literary, containing valuable material on the history of the ideas 
of Stirner, Proudhon and others , the other is Phihstme, and 
contains a clumsy dissertation on the theme that an anarchist 
cannot be distmguished from a bandit 
An amusmg combination of subjects and most charactenstic 
of Plekhanov’s whole activity on the eve of the revolution and 
dunng the revolutionary period m Russia Indeed, m the years 
1905 to 1917, Plekhanov revealed himself as a semi-doctrinaire 
and semi-?hilistine who, in politics, followed in the wake of the 
bourgeoisie 

We have seen how, in their controversy with the anarchists, 
Marx and Engels \ery thoroughly explained their views on the 
relation of revolution to the state In 1891, m his foreword 
to Marx s Critique of the Gotha Programme, Engels ivrote that 
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“ wc — that IS, Engels and Marx — “ ucrc at that time, hardly 
two years after the Hague Congress of the [First] International, 
engaged in the most violent struggle against Bakunin and his 
anarchists ” 

The anarchists had tried to claim the Pans Commune as their 
“ own,” so to speak, as a corroboration of their doctrine , and 
they betrayed utter inability to understand its lessons a,nd Marx s 
analysis of these lessons Anarchism has failed to give any- 
thing even approaching a true solution of the concrete political 
problems, i iz , must the old state machine be smashed ^ and 
what should supersede it? 

But to speak of “ anarchism and socialism ’ and evade the 
question of the state, to fail to take iiott of the whole desclop- 
ment of Marxism before and aftci; the Commune, inevitably 
means slipping into opportunism For the very thing oppor- 
tunism needs IS that the two questions just mentioned should 
not be raised at all This is already a \ictorj for opportunism 

2 Kautsk^’s COiNrrao\'CRs\ Wmi rue OrroRTUNisrs 

Undoubtedly an immeasurably larger number of Kautsky’s 
works ha\c been translated into Russian than into any other 
language It is not w'lthout reason that German Social Demo- 
crats sometimes say in jest that Kautsky is read more m Russia 
than in Germany (we may say parentheticallj, that there is 
deeper historical significance in this jest than those who 'first 
made it suspected , for the Russian w'orkers, by creating in 1905 
an extraordinarily strong, an unprecedented demand for the best 
w’orks of the best Social-Democratic literature in the tvorld, and 
by rccening translations and editions of these works in quanti- 
ties unheard of in other countries, transplanted at an accelerated 
tempo, so to speak, the enormous experience of a neighbouring, 
more ad\anccd country to the joung soil of our proletarian 
movement) 

Besides his popularisation of Marxism, Kautsky is particularly 
well known in our country because of his controversy w'lth the 
opportunists, headed by Bernstein But one fact is almost 
unknown, one w'hich cannot be overlooked if wc arc to set our- 
selves the task of investigating how' it was that Kautsky drifted 
into the unbelievably disgraceful morass of confusion and defence 
of social-chauvmism during the great crisis of 1914^15 This fact 
IS the following shortly before he came out against the promi- 
nent representatives of opportunism in France (Millcrand and 
Jaur^) and in Germany (Bernstein), Kautsky betrayed very con- 
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siderable vacillation The Marxian journal, Zarya,^ 'which was 
pubhshed m Stuttgart m 1901-2, and advocated revolutionary 
proletarian ■views, was forced to enter into controversy with 
Kautsky, to charactense as “elastic” the half-hearted, evasive 
and concihatory resolution on the opportunists that he proposed 
at the International Socialist Congress in Pans in 1900 Kauf- 
sky’s letters pubhshed in Germany revealed no less hesitancy on 
his part before he took the field against Bemstem 

Of immeasurably greater significance, however, is the fact 
that, in his controversy with the opportunists, m his formulation 
of the question and his method of treatmg it, we can observe, 
now that we are investigatuig the history of his latest betrayal of 
Marxism, his systematic gravitation towards opportunism pre- 
cisely on the question of the state 

Let us take KaUtsky’s first important work agamst oppor- 
tunism, Bernstein iind das sozialdemokratische Programm 
Kautsky refutes Bernstein m detail, but the characteristic thmg 
about It IS the followmg 

Bernstem, m his famous (the fame of Herostratus) Voraussetz- 
nngen des Soziahsnius, accuses Marxism of “ Blanqnism " (an 
accusation since repeated thousands of times by the opportunists 
and liberal bourgeois m Russia against the representatives of 
revolutionary Marxism, the Bolsheviks) In this connection 
Bernstein dwells particularly on Marx’s Civil War in France, and 
tries, quite unsuccessfully, as we have seen, to identify Marx’s 
views on the lessons of the Commune with those of Proudhon 
Bernstem pays particular attention to Marx’s conclusion, which 
the latter emphasised m his preface of 1872 to The Communist 
Manifesto, viz , that “ the working class cannot simply lay hold 
of the read 3 '-made state machmery and wield it for its own 
purposes ” 

This utterance " pleased ” Bernstem so much that he repeated 
It no less than three times in his book — ^interpretmg it m the most 
distorted opportunist sense 

As we have seen, Marx wanted to say that the working class 
must smash, break, shatter {Sprengiing — the expression used by 
Engels) the whole state machine But accordmg to Bemstem it 
would appear as though Marx in these words warned the workmg 
class against excessive revolutionary zeal when seizmg power 

A cruder and uglier distortion of Marx’s idea cannot be 
imagined 
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How then did Kautsky proceed in his detailed refutation of 
Bernstemism ’ 

He refrained from probing to the depths of the distortion of 
Marxism by opportunism on this point He cited the above- 
quoted passage from Engels’ preface to Marx’s Cnil JJ'ar and 
said that according to Marx the working class cannot simply lay 
hold of the rcadv-madc state machine, but generally speaking. 
It can lay hold of it — and that was all Not a word docs Kautsky 
utter about the fact that Bernstein attributed to Marx the very 
opposite of Marx s real view's about the fact that the task of the 
proletarian rcvolulfon which Marx advanced in 1852 w'as to 
“ smash ’ the state machine 

Tlic result w.is that the most essential difference between 
Marxism and opportunism on the tasks of the proletarian revo- 
lution was glossed oscr’ 

Writing “ in opposition ’ to Bernstein, Kautsky said 

We can safeh ka\c the solution of the problem of the prolctamn 
dicniorship to the future (German edition, p 1721 

This IS not an argument (is^innst Bernstein, but, in essence a 
coiucssioii to him, a surrender to opportunism, for at present 
the opportunists ask nothing better than tliat we should “ safely 
lca\c to the future ’ all fundamental questions of tlic tasks of 
the proletarian resolution 

From 1852 to 1891, for forty scars, Nfarx and Engels taught 
the prolctanat that it must smash the state machine In 189?, 
Kautsky confronted on tins point with the complete betra}al of 
Marxism by the opportunists, fraudulently siihstitutcd for the 
question of whether it was necessary to smash this machine tlic 
question of the concrete forms in whieh it was to be smashed, 
and then tried to escape behind the screen of the “ indisputable " 
(and barren) Philistine truth that concrete forms cannot be 
know'n m advance ' ! 

A gulf separates Marx and Kautsky m their respective atti- 
tudes towards the task of the prolctanan partv in prepanng the 
working class for revolution 

We shall take the next, more mature w'ork by Kautskv, which 
also, to a large extent, was written to refute opportunist errors 
This is his pamphlet. The Social Rcxoliition In this pamphlet 
the author chose as his social theme the question of “ the prole- 
tarian revolution ” and the “ proletarian regime ” In it he gavo 
much that W'as exceedingly valuable, but he evaded the question 
of the state Throughout the pamphlet the author speaks of the 
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conquest of political power — and nothing else that is, he chooses 
a formula which makes a concession to the opportunists, for it 
admits the possibility of power being seized without destroying 
the state machine The very thing which Marx, in 1872, declared 
to be “ obsolete * in the programme of The Communist 
Manifesto is revived by Kautsky in 1902 > 

In tire pamphlet a special section is devoted to “ the forms 
and weapons of the social revolution ’ Here Kautsky speaks ot 
the political mass strike, of civil war, and of “ mstruments of 
force at the disposal of the modern large state, such as the 
bureaucracy and the army ”, but not a word does he say about 
w'hat the Commune had already taught the workers Evidently, 
Engels’ vvaining, particularly to the German Socialists, agamst 
‘ superstitious reverence for the state was not an idle one 

Kautsky explains the matter by statmg that the victorious 
proletariat ‘ will carry out the democratic programme,” and then 
he formulates the clauses of this programme But not a word 
does Kautskv utter about the new things the vear 1871 taught us 
concerning bourgeois democracy being superseded by proletarian 
democracy Kautsky disposes of the question bv ‘ ponderous 
sounduig banalities such as 

“Still, It goes without sajing that wc shall not achieve power under 
present conditions Revolution itself presupposes long and deep-going 
struggles, which will change our present political and social structure 

Undoubtedly this ‘ goes without saying as much as the state- 
ment that horses eaC oats, or that the Volga flows into the 
Caspian Sea It is a pity that an empty and bombastic phrase 
about “ deep-going ’ struggles is used as a means of esadmg the 
question that is urgent for the revohitiomrv proletanat, namelj, 
what expresses the “ deep-going nature of its revolultion in 
relation to the state, in relation to demoernev, as distinct from 
previous, non-prolctarian revolutions 

By evading this question Kautsky really makes a concession 
to opportunism on this v ery essential pomt, although in words ho 
declares terrible war against it and emphasises the importance of 
the “ idea of revolution (how much is this idea ” worth if one 
is afraid to teach the workers the concrete lessons of revolution?) 
or says “ revolutionary idealism before everything,” or declares 
that the English workers arc now ' little more than petty 
bourgeois ” 

Kautsky writes 

“ The most varied forms of enterpnve — bureaucratic [7'’], trade-union, 
w>-opcmtive, private can exist side b> side in socialist societ> 
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" There arc enlcrprisc'; ■which cnnnoldowithontaburciucratic [??] 
organisation, for csaniplc the railwa\s Here the democratic organisa- 
tion might take tlic following form the workers will elect delegates w Ito 
Will form a sort of parhanicnt, which draws up the working regulations 
and superintends the management of the bureaucratic apparatus Tlic 
management of other enterprises mas be transferred to the trade 
unions, md still otlicrs maj become co-opcrati\c enterprises” 

This reasoning is erroneous, and is a step backward compared 
with what Mar\ and Engels explained in the ’seventies, using the 
lessons of the Commune as an example 

As far as the alleged need for a “ bureaucratic ” organisation 
IS concerned, there is no dilTcrcncc whatever bctw’ccn railways 
and any other enterprise in large-scale machine industry, any 
faclorv, anv large store, or large-scale capitalist agricultural 
enterprise The technique of all such enterprises requires the 
vcr\ strictest discipline, the greatest accuracy on the part of every- 
one in carrying out his allotcd task, for otherwise the whole 
enterprise would fail to work, or machinery or goods would be 
damaged In all such enterprises the workers will, of course, 
“elect delegates who will form o sort of parliament” 

But the whole point is that this “sort of parliament ’’ will not 
be a parliament like the bourgeois-parliamentary institutions 
The whole point is that this “ sort of parliament ’’will merely 
“draw' up the working regulations’ and “superintend the maa- 
agement of the burcauciatic apparatus, ’ as Kautsky, whose ideas 
do not go beyond (he framework of bourgeois parliamentarism, ’ 
imagines In socialist socictv the “ sort of parliament ’’ con- 
sisting of workers’ deputies will, of course, draw up the working 
regulations and superintend the management of (he “ apparatus ” 
— hat this apparatus will not be “bureaucratic” The workers, 
having conquered political power, will smash tlic old bureaucratic 
apparatus, they will shatter it to its very foundations, they will 
not leave a single stone of it standing, and they' will put m its 
place a new one consisting of workers and oflicc employees, 
against w'hosc transformation into bureaucrats measures will at 
once be taken as Marx and Engels pointed out in detail (1) not 
only election, but also recall at any time (2) pavmcnt no higher 
than that of ordinary workers (3) immediate introduction of 
control and supeniifendcncc by all, so that all shall become 
“ bureaucrats ” for a time and so that, therefore, no one can 
become a “ bureaucrat ” 

Kautsky has not reflected at all on Marx’s words 

“The Commune was lo be a working, not -i parliamoulan bCdi, 
executive and Icgishlnc at the same time ’ 
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Kautsky has not m the least understood the difference between 
bourgeois parhamentansm, which combines democracy {not for 
the people) with bureaucracy (against the people), and proletarian 
democracy, which will take immediate steps to cut bureaucracy 
down to the roots, and which will be abid- to carry out these 
measures to the end, to the complete abohtion of bureaucracy, 
to the introduction of complete democracy for the people 

Kautsky here betrays the old " superstitious reverence ” for 
the state, and “ superstitious behef ” m bureaucracy 

We shall now pass on to the last and best of Kautsky’s,works 
against the opportunists, his pamphlet, Der Weg zur Macht^ 
(which, I beheve, has not been translated mto Russian, for it tvas 
published at a time when the severest reaction reigned here, in 
1909) This pamphlet marks a considerable step forward, inas- 
much as It does not deal with the revolutionary programme m 
general as in the pamphlet of 1899 agamst Bernstein, nor with 
the tasks of the social revolution irrespective of the time* of its 
occurrence, as m the pamphlet. The Social Revolution, 1902, it 
deals with the concrete conditions which compel us to recognise 
that the “ revolutionary era ” is approaching 

The authoi* definitely calls attention to the intensification of 
class antagonisms m general and to impenahsm, which plays a 
particularly important part m this connection After the “ revo- 
lutionary period of 1789-1871 ” m Western Europe, he says, a 
similar period began in the East in 1905 A world war is 
approaching with menacing rapidity “ It [the proletariat] can 
no longer talk of premature revolution ” “ We have entered a 
revolutionary penod ” The “ revolutionary era is begmning ” 

The declarations are perfectly clear Kautsky’s pamphlet must 
serve as a measure of comparison between what German Social 
Democracy promised to be before the imperialist war and the 
depth of degradation to which it fell — ^Kautsky included — when 
the war broke out 

In the pamphlet we are examining Kautsky wrote 

‘ The present situation bnngs the danger thatwe”(' e German Social 
Democracy) “ ma> easily appear to be ‘ more moderate ’ than we arc ” 

Actually, it turned out that the German Social Democratic 
Party was much more moderate and opportunist than it appeared 
to be! 

The nhore characteristic is it, therefore, that although he defi- 
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nijely declared that the revolutionary era had already begun, 
Kautsky, m the pamphlet which he Jiimsclf said was de\otet1 
precisely to an analysis of the " polHicnl revolution,” again com- 
pletely evaded the question of the state 

The sum total of all these evasions of the question omissions 
and equivocations inevitably led to complete surrender jlo 
opportunism, of which we shall soon have to speak 

German Social Democracy, in the person of Kautskv, seems 
to have declared I keep to revolutionarv views (1899) I recog- 
nise, in particulai, the inevitability of the social revolution of the 
proletariat (1902) I recognise the approach of a new revolu- 
tionary area (1909) , still, now that the question of the tasks of the 
proletanan revolution in relation to the state is raised, I go back- 
ward compared with what Marx said as long ago as 1S52 (1912) 

It was prcciseiv in this direct form that the question uas put 
in Kautsky s controversy with Pannekock 

3 KaUTSKX’s CONIROVCRSV WllIl PANNI KOUv 

In opposing Kautskv, Pannekock came out as one of tJic 
representatives of the ‘Left-radical ’ mosement which counted 
m Its ranks Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Radck and others Ad\o- 
cating revohitionar} tactics they were united in the conviction 
that Kautsky was going o\cr to the pbsilion of the “Centre,” 
which wavered without principles between Marxism and oppoi- 
lunism The correctness of this view was fully confirmed by the 
par, when this “Centre’ trend, or Kaiilskvism, wrongly called 
Marxian revealed itsclt in all its repulsive wretchedness 

In an article toucliing on the question of the state entitled 
‘ Mass Action and Revolution ’ (Neue Zcii 1912, Vol XXX 2) 
Pannekock characteiiscd Kautskv's position as an attitude of 
‘passive radicalism,’ as “a theory of inactive waiting” 
“ Kautsky loses sight of the process of revolution, ’ said 
Pinnckock (p 6J6) 

In presenting the problem in this way, Pannekock appro.ichcd 
the subject which interests us, namely, tlic tasks of the prole- 
tarian revolution in relation to the state He w rote 

The struggle ol the prolctarinl is not merely i struggle ag.unsi the 
bourgeoisie ivitJi state power ns the objective, but a struggle again';/ ilic 
stnic power The content of this revolution is the dcslruction and dissolu- 
tion [Aiiflouinc;] of the mstnimcnts of power of ihc slalcwithlhcaidor 
the instruments of power of the proletariat ’(p 544) “The struggle will 
ce,ise only when the organisation of the stale is utterly destrojed The 
organisation of the majority will then have demonstrated its sunenonty 
by having destroved the organisation of the ruling mihonty ” (p 54ft) 
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The formulation m which Pannekoek presented his ideas 
suffers from serious defects, but its meaning is sufficiently clear 
and it IS interesting to note how Kautsky combated it He wrote 

“ Up to now (he difference between the Social-Democrats and the 
anarclusts has been that the former wished to conquer state power while 
the latter wished to destroy it Pannekoek wants to do both ” (p 724) 

" Although Pannekoek’s exposition lacks precision and concrete- 
ness — not to speak of other defects m his article which have no 
bearing on the present subject — ^Kautsky seized on the principle 
of the issue indicated by Pannekoek , and on this fundamental 
question of principle Kautsky abandoned the Marxian position 
enUrely, completely surrendered to opportunism His definition 
of the difference between the Social Democrats and the anarchists 
IS absolutely wong, and he utterly vulgarised and distorted 
Marxism 

The difference between the Marxists and the anarchists is 
this (1) the former, while aiming at the complete abohtion of 
the state, recognise that this aim can only be achieved after classes 
have been abolished by the socialist revolution, as the result of 
the establishment of socialism which leads to the withering away 
of the state The latter want to abolish the state completely over- 
night, failing to understand the conditions under which the state 
can be abolished , (2) the former recognise that after the prole- 
tariat has conquered political power it must utterly destroy the 
old state machme and substitute for it a new one consisting of 
the organisation of armed workers, after the type of the Com- 
mune The latter, while advocating the destruction of the state 
machme, have absolutely no clear idea of what the proletanat 
will put in its place and how it will use its revolutionary power , 
the anarchists even deny that the revolutionary proletariat should 
utilise its state power, its revolutionary dictatorship , (3) the 
former' demand that the proletariat be prepared for revolution 
by utilising the present state , the latter reject this 

In this controversy it is Pannekoek and not Kautsky who 
represents Marxism, for it was Marx who taught that it is not 
enough for the proletanat simply to conquer state power in the 
sense that the old state apparatus passes into new hands, but that 
the prolefariat must smash, break this apparatus and substitute a 
new one for it 

Kautsky abandons Marxism for the opportunists, because pre- 
cisely this destruction of the state machine, which is utterly un- 
acceptable to the opportunists, completely disappears from his 
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argument, and he leaves a loophole foi them which enables them 
to interpret “ conquest ” as simply winning a majority 

To cover up his distortion of Marxism, Kautsky behaves Iiko 
a mediaeval Schoolman he juggles with “ quotations ” from 
Marx In 1850 Marx wrote that “a decisive centralisation of 
power in the hands of the state ” was necessary, and Kautsky 
triumphantly asks docs Pannekoek want to destroy “ cen- 
tralism ”? 

This IS simply a trick similar to Bernstein’s identification of 
the views of Marxism and Proudhonism on federalism versus 
centralism 

Kautsky's “ quotation ” has nothing to do with the case 
The new state machine permits of centralism as much as the 
old , if the workers voluntarily unite their armed forces, this 
will be centralism, but this centralism will be based on the 
“ complete destruction ” of the centralised state apparatus — the 
standing army, tlie police and the bureaucracy Kautsky acts 
exactly like a swindler when he ignores the perfectly well-known 
arguments of Marx and Engels on the Commune and palms off 
a quotation which has nothing to do with the case 

He continues 

“ Perhaps lie [Pannekoek] wants to abolish the state functions of the 
ofiicials'’ But we cannot do without ofTicnls m the Party and the trade 
unions, much less in the state administration Our programme docs 
not demand the abolition of state officials, but that they be elected by 
the people 

‘ Wearenot discussing here the form the administrative apparatus of 
the ‘future state will assume, but whether our political struggle willdis- 
sohe [auflost] the state power before at luwc captiucd it [Kautsky s 
Italics] Which Ministry and its officials could be abolished?” 

Then follows an enumeration of the Ministries of Education, 
Justice, Finance and War 

“ No, not one of the present Ministries will be removed by our poli- 
tical struggle against the government I repeat in order to a\oid 
misunderstanding we arc not discussing here the form the future state 
will assume as a result of the victory of Social Democracy, but the effect 
our opposition will have on the present state "-(p 725) 

This is an obvious trick Pannekoek raised the question of 
t evolution Both the title of his article and the passages quoted 
above clearly indicate this In skipping to the question of 
“ opposition,” Kautsky substitutes the opportunist point of view 
for the revolutionary point of view What he says is at present, 
opposition , we shall discuss the other matter after we have 
captured power Revolution has vanished > This is exactly 
what the opportunists wanted 
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Opposition and the political struggle in general are beside the 
point , we are concerned with revolution Revolution means that 
the proletariat will destroy the “ admuiistrative apparatus ” and 
the whole state machine, and substitute for it a new one consisting 
of the armed workers Kautsky reveals a “ superstitious rever- 
ence ” for Ministries , but why can they not be superseded, say, 
by commissions of specialists, working under sovereign, all- 
powerful So\iets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies? 

The point IS not whether the “ Ministries ” will remain, or 
whether “ commissions of specialists ” or other kinds of institu- 
tions will be set up , this is quite unimportant The pomt is 
whether the old state machine (connected by thousands of threads 
with the bourgeoisie and completely saturated with routine and 
mertia) shall remain, or be destroyed and superseded by a new 
one Revolution must not mean that the new class will com- 
mand, govern with the aid of the old state machine, but that this 
class will smash this machine and command, govern with the aid 
of a new machme Kautsky cither slurs over or has utterly 
failed to understand this fundamental idea of Marxism 

His quotation about officials clearly shows that he does not 
understand the lessons of the Commune or the teachings of 
Marx 

“Wc cannot do without officials in the Party and the trade unions ” 

We cannot do without officials under capitalism, under the 
rule of the bourgeoisie The proletariat is oppressed, the masses 
of the toilers arc enslaved by capitalism Under capitalism demo- 
cracy IS restricted, cramped, curtailed, mutilated by all the con- 
ditions of wage-slaver}', the poverty and misery of the masses 
This is why, and the only reason why, the officials of our 
political and industrial organisations are corrupted — or, more 
precisely, tend to be corrupted — by the conditions of capitalism, 
why they betray a tendency to become transformed into bureau- 
crats, 1 e into privileged persons divorced from the masses and 
superior to the masses 

This IS the essence of bureaucracy, and until the capitalists 
ha\e been expropriated and the bourgeoisie overthrown, even 
proletarian officials will inevitably be “ bureaucratised ” to some 
extent 

According to Kautsky, since we shall have elected officials 
under socialism, wc shall still have bureaucrats , “ bureaucracy ” 
will remain ! This is exactly where he is wrong It was precisely 
the example of the Commune that Marx quoted to show that 
under socialism officials will cease to be “ bureaucrats,” 
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‘ officials ” they will cease to be such nt proportion as, m addi- 
tion to the election of officials the principle of recall at any time 
IS introduced, and as salaries arc reduced to the level of the 
wages of the average worker, and as the parliamentary institutions 
arc superseded bv “ working bodies, executive and legislative at 
the same time ” 

In essence, the whole of Kautsky’s argument against Panne- 
koek, and particularly his splendid point that we cannot do with- 
out officials even in our Party and trade-union organisations, is 
merely a repetition of Bernstein s “ arguments ” against Marxism 
in general In his renegade book, Die Voraussetznngen des 
Soziahmiiis Bernstein combats “primitive ” democracy,- combats 
what he calls ‘ doctrinaire democracy ’ imperative mandates, 
unpaid officials, impotent central representative bodies, etc To 
prove that “ primitive democracy ” is worthless, Bernstein refers 
to the experience of the British Trade Unions, as interpreted by 
the Webbs Seventy years of development “ in absolute 
freedom,’ he says (p 137, German edition), convinced the trade 
unions that pnmitive'democracy was useless, and they substituted 
ordinary democraev, i c parliamentarism combined with bureau- 
cracy, for It 

As a matter of fact the trade unions did not develop “ in abso- 
lute freedom ” but in absolute capitalist slavery, under which a 
number of concessions to the prevailing evil, violence, falsehood, 
exclusion of the poor from the affairs of the “ higher ” adminis- 
tration “ cannot be avoided ’’ Under socialism much of the 
“ primitive ’ democracy will inevitably be revived, since, for the 
first time in the history of civilised society, the mass of the popu- 
lation will rise to independent participation, not onlv in voting 
and elections, but also in the everyday administration of affairs 
Under socialism, all will take part in the work of government in 
turn and will soon become accustomed to no one governing 

Marx s critical analytical genius perceived m the practical 
measures of the Commune the turning point, which the oppor- 
tunists fear and do not want to recognise because of their 
cowardice, because they are reluctant to break irrevocably with 
the bourgeoisie, and which the anarchists do not want to perceive, 
either through haste or through a general lack of understanding 
of the conditions of great social changes “ We must not even 
think of destroying the old state machine , how can we do with*- 
out Ministnes and without officials?” argues the opportunist who 
IS completely saturated with Philistinism, and who, in fact, not 
only does not believe m revolution, m the creative power of revo- 
lution, but actually lives in mortal dread of it like our Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) 
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“ We must iln fik on(> of destroying the old state machine , it is 
no use studymg the concrete lessons of -previous proletanan -revo- 
lutions and analysing what to put m the place of what has been 
destroyed and how argues the anarchist (the best of the 
anarchists, of course, and not those who, with Messrs Kropotkin 
and Co , follow mihe wake of the bourgeoisie), consequently, the 
tactics of the anarchist becomes the tactics of despair instead of 
a ruthlessly bold revolutionary effort to solve concrete problems 
while taking into account the practical conditions of the mass 
movement 

Marx teaches us to avoid both kinds of error , he teaches us to 
display boundless audacity in destroying the whole of the old 
state^ machine, and at the same time he teaches us to put the 
question concretely the Commune was able, within a few* weeks, 
to start buildmg a new proletarian state machme by mtroducmg 
such and such measures to secure wider democracy and to uproot 
bureaucracy Let us learn revolutionary audacity from the 
Communards , let us see in their practical measures the outline 
of the practically-urgent and immediately-possible measures, 
and then, pursuing this road we shall achieve the complete 
destruction of bureaucracy 

The possibihty of this destruction is guaranteed by the fact 
that socialism will shorten the working day, will raise the masses 
to a new hfe, will create conditions for the majority of the 
population that will enable everybody without exception, to 
perform “ slate functions, ’ and this will lead to the complete 
withering awav of the state in genera] 

^Cautsky continues 

“ Its [the mass stnke s] object cannot be to destroy the state power , 
Its onl> object can be to vvnng concessions from the government on 
some particular question, or to replace a hostile government with one 
that would be more jieldmg {entgegenkominende] to the proletariat 
But never, under any condiUons, can it [the proletanan vactorj over -a 
hostile government) lead to the destruchou of the state power , it can 
lead only to a certain slutting [VcrscJtiebitng] of the relaUon of forces 
w/f/ii/i the state pouer The aim of our pohtical struggle remains, 

as hitherto, the conquest of state jiower bj vvmmng a majonty in 
parliament and by convertmg parliament into the master of the 
government ” (pp 726, 727, 732) 

This IS nothing but the purest and most vulgar opportumsm 
a repudiation of revolution m deeds, while accepting it m words 
Kautsky’s imagination goes no further than a “ government 
that would he more yieldmg to the proletanat”, this is a step 
backward to Phdistinfsm compared with 1847, when The Com- 
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miuust Mantfeslo proclaimed “ the organisation of the proletariat 
as the ruling class ” 

Kautsky will have to achieve his beloved “ unity ” with the 
Scheidemanns, Plckhanovs and Vandervcldcs, all of whom will 
agree to fight for a government “ that would be more yielding to 
the proletariat ” 

But we shall go forward to a split with these traitors to social- 
ism and we shall fight for the complete destruction of the old 
state machine m order that the armed proletariat itself shall 
become the government Tlierc is a “big difference” between 
the two 

Kautsky may enjoy the pleasant company of the Legiens, 
Davids, Plekhanovs, Potresovs, Tscretcllis and Chernovs, who are 
quite willing to work for the “ shifting of the relation of forces 
within the state power,” for “ winning a majority m parliament,” 
and converting parliament into the “ master of the government ” 
A very worthy object, which is w'holly acceptable to the oppor- 
tunists and w'hich keeps cverjqhing within the framew'ork of the 
bourgeois parliamentary repubhe 

We shall go forward to a split with the opportunists , and the 
whole of the class-conscious proletariat will be with us — not for 
the purpose of “ shifting the relation of forefes,” but for the 
purpose of overthrowing the bouigeoisie, destroying bourgeois 
parliamentarism, for a democratic republic after the type of the 
Commune, or a repubhe of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, for the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat 

* * 

To the Right of Kautsky in mternational Socialism there are 
trends such as the Sozialistische Monatshefte^ in Germany 
(Legien, David, Kolb and many others, including the Scandina- 
vians, Stauning and Branting), the followers of Jaures and Van- 
dervelde in France and Belgium , Turati, Treves and other repre- 
sentatives of the Right wing of the Itahan Party, the Fabians and 
“ Independents ” (the Independent Labour Party, which, m fact, 
is always dependent on the Liberals) in England , and the like 
All these gentry, while playing a great, very often gv predominant 
role m parliamentary work and m the Party press, openly repu- 
diate the dictatorship of the proletariat and pursue a policy of 
unconcealed opportunism In the eyes of these gentry, the 
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“tiictatorship ” of the proletariat “contradicts” democracy ' ! 
There is really no essential difference between them and the 
.petty-bourgeois democrats 

Taking this circumstance mto consideraUqn, we are right in 
drawing the conclusion that the Second International, m the per- 
sons of the overwhelnung majority of its official representatives, 
has completely sunk into opportumsm The experience of the 
Commune has been not only forgotten, but distorted Instead of 
inculcating m the workers’ minds the idea that the time is near 
when they must rise up and smash the old state machme and 
subshtute for it a new one, and m this way make their pohtical 
rule the foundation for the socialist reconstruction of society, 
they have actually taught the workers the very opposite and have 
depicted the “conquest of power” in a way that has left 
thousands of loopholes for opportumsm 

The distortion and hushing up of the question of the relation 
of the proletarian revolution to the state could not but play an 
immense role at a time when the states, with their mihtary 
^apparatus enlarged as a consequence of imperiahst rivalry, 
became transformed mto mihtary monsters which w'ere exter- 
rmnatmg nulhons of people m order to decide whether England 
ej-Gcrmany — this or that finance capital — was to rule the world 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Tins pamphlet was written m August and September 1917 I 
had already drawn up the plan for the next, the Seventh chapter, 
“ The Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 ” 
But except for the title I was unable to write a single line of the 
chapter I was “ interrupted ’’ by the political crisis — ^thc eve of 
the October Revolution of 1917 Such an “interruption” can 
only be welcomed , but the writing of the second part of the 
pamphlet (“The Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 
and 1917 ”) will probably have to be put oil for a long lime It 
IS more pleasant and useful to go through the “ experience of tlic 
rcNolution ” than to write about it 

The Author 

PETROGRAD DECEMBER 13 (NOVEMBER 30), 1917 

Wnuen in Augusl-Scptcmbcr, 1917 
first published as n pamphlet in 191B 
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